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The Oxford Pocket 
Bible 


Printed on the fa- 
mous Oxford India 
paper, with clear 
minion type that is 
easy to read. Has 
50,000 center col- 
umn references, Size 
6% by 45 inches, 
and only % of an 
inch thick. Bound 
in French morocco 
leather, with over- 
lapping cover, red 
under gold edges, 
with headbands and 
silk book mark. 
Contains an Indexed 
Reference Atlas 
with 12 beautifully 
colored maps, and 
50 ruled pages for 
notes. Special price 
$4.15 postpaid. With 
improved thumb in- 
dex, 50 cents extra, 
With name lettered 
in gold on cover, 50 
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HROUGH a fortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances, it is 








———— our privilege to offer a re- 





markably convenient and handsome 
Oxford Bible, which we are sure will be welcome in many 
Outlook homes. 

fs Ree 

The gift of an Oxford Bible gives joy, comfort, inspiration, 
and guidance on all the days to come. It is a welcome gift 
for every one —young and old. 
The choice of a Bible with Oxford on the title page assumes 
highest grade of workmanship and materials, accuracy in 
the text, and reasonableness of price. 


The Oxford Bible, first published in 1675, has won a world- 
wide demand which has for many years exceeded 1,000,000 
copies annually. 


A unique feature greatly appreciated by Bible readers is 
the use of the now famous Oxford India paper. Although 
so extremely thin, the print does not show through to the 
other side, and the paper is unusually strong. 

Only the highest quality of binding materials is used in 
making the covers of Oxford Bibles. 

Great care is exercised to avoid the use of worn type. This 
accounts for the extreme clearness of the print, making 
Oxford Bibles easy to read even where the smaller-size 
types are employed. 

The great care used in making Oxford Bibles will be easily 
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By Special Arrangement 


with The Oxford University Press 
The Outlook Company Presents 


OXFORD 


~ Pocket Bible 


apparent by examining those particulars which mark good 
book-making, such as the evenness of the margins, the 
neatness with which the covers are lined, and the finishing 
of the gilt edges. 


FITS THE POCKET 


This new form of Oxford Bible is light in weight and com- 
pact in size. Bound in black French morocco, it is a hand- 
some example of the book-maker’s art. 


The price is very attractive—only $4.15, postage prepaid. 
Mail your coupon promptly. 

Many will want us to send the Bible direct to friends or 
relatives to reach them on Easter. If you are one of these, 
just send in the names and addresses with your cards of 
greeting, and we will see that the Bibles are shipped 
promptly. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY’(Book Division) 
120 Kast 16th Street, New York 


Please send me the Oxford Pocket Bible, postage prepaid. On receipt of bill I will 
remit $4.15, or return the Bible at your expense and owe you nothing. 


0 Mark here if you wish Thumb Index (50 cents extra). 


i Mark here if yon want your name stamped in gold (50 cents extra). 
Bibles ordered with Thumb Index or with names stamped in gold cannot be returned. 
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“Twenty Questions 
on General Information 


Answered in this issue of 
The Outlook 


1. What insect transmits yellow fever? 

2. What is the boiling point of water at 
sea-level? 

3. Did “bootlegging” as a business come 
into existence before or after the ratifica- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment? 

4, What is catgut made from? 

5, What new element in surgical practice 
saved more lives in the last thirty-five 
years of the nineteenth century than were 
lost through war in all the eighteenth 
century? 

6. With what university is the Arnold 
Arboretum connected? 

7. Under which President was the setting 
aside of public lands as National Forests 
begun? 

8. Besides the Yangtze, what is China’s 
other great river? 

9. In what State is the Ware River? 

10. Has the United States a commercial 
treaty with Mexico? 

11. On what river is Nanking located? 

12. Which Government in Nicaragua does 
the United States recognize, that of Diaz 
or that of Sacasa? 

13. What are the ‘home waters” of Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, the University of 
Washington, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, Cornell? 

14. About how much is a Chinese yuan 
worth in American money? 

15. Where is Washington University? 

16. From what country was James Bryce 
Ambassador to the United States? 

17. Who is “the Labrador Doctor’? 

18. To the people of what other nation 
is a good deal of the credit due for the 
success of the Nationalists of China? 

19. Of what University is Frank Good- 
now the President? 

20. What is the name of the present Am- 
bassador from the United States to Great 
Britain? 





(Score 5 for each correct answer.) 

Answers to these questions can be found 
in the pages of this issue of The Outlook 
as follows: 

To 1, on p. 424; to 2, on p. 421; to 3, on 
p. 420; to 4, on p. 424; to 5, on p. 422; to 6, 
on p. 421; to 7, on p. 422; to 8, on p. 425; 
to 9, on p. 422: to 10, on p. 427; to 11, on 
p. 426; to 12, on p. 426; to 18, on pp. 429- 
431; to 14, on p. 433; to 15, on p. 4383; to 
16, on p. 428; to 17, on p. 445; to 18, on 
p. 434; to 19, on p. 428; to 20, on p. 428. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


H= REED is known to many readers 
interested in outdoor sports under the 
name of “Right Wing.” For some time he 
covered sporting news for the New York 
“Evening Post,” and later for the New 
York “American.” 


Am KINNOSUKE has frequently dem- 
onstrated in our columns his knowl- 
edge of his own country, Japan. In this 
issue he contributes an interesting side- 
light on the situation in China, a country 
which he also knows well through exten- 
sive travels there. 


H= RUSSELL FRASER has been a jour- 
nalist in Washington and New York 
for the past six years. The Bible verse 
which is referred to in Mr. Fraser’s article 
by a coincidence is quoted in full in By 
the Way. 
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Who ever heard of 
a woman who had too 
many linens? It just 
isn’t possible 
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every woman appreciates. 
And for the many festivities 
after Lent, a well-stocked 
Linen Closet is essential. 


At McCutcheon’s you'll find 
the products of the world’s 
most famous linen centers: ex- 
quisite Table Damasks, lovely 
Fancy Linens and every type 
of Household Linen. And, as 
you doubtless know, the Spin- 
ning Wheel trademark assures 
beauty, pure Linen quality and 
moderate prices. 
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On Second Trial 


OY ASA HAYNES has been ap- 
R pointed Acting Commissioner in 
charge of the newly created 
Federal Bureau of Prohibition. The 
Outlook believes that Secretary of the 
Treasury Melion made a serious mistake 
in this selection. The hopeful feature is 
that Mr, Haynes has not been appointed 
Commissioner, but only Acting Commis- 
sioner, and that permanent appointment 
of another and better-qualified man may 
come soon, Because of a last-minute 
change in the wording of the bill, the 
Bureau of Prohibition had to begin 
functioning three months earlier than 
was contemplated. It may have been 
impossible for Secretary Mellon so 
quickly to reach a decision as to a per- 
manent appointment and that the desig- 
nation of Mr. Haynes, already in the 
office, as Acting Commissioner was the 
simplest, if not the best, temporary solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Haynes was appointed by Presi- 
dent Harding Commissioner in charge of 
the Prohibition Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. For four years or 
more he had practically a free hand. He 
did not succeed in a way that com- 
mended his efforts to disinterested per- 
sons who wished to see prohibition en- 
forced. The character of enforcement 
agents became notoriously bad. Viola- 
tions increased in numbers and in fla- 
grance. Of course, it may be said in 
Mr. Haynes’s defense that he was ham- 
pered by being subordinate to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; but, 
even so, his record does not inspire con- 
fidence. 

General Lincoln C, Andrews was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and took active charge of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. Mr. Haynes was left 
in the position of Commissioner, but 
with only minor duties and responsibili- 
ties. Vigorous enforcement measures 
were put in force and have to a consid- 
erable extent succeeded. One of the 
measures that General Andrews fought 
hardest for was a law creating an inde- 
pendent Bureau of Prohibition. This 
law was passed in the last days of the 
recent session of Congress, and the ap- 
pointment just made placed Mr. Haynes 
at the head of it. 

Mr. Haynes is reputed to have had 
the support of the Anti-Saloon League. 














Wide World 


Major Rov A. Haynes appears pleased with his new appointment as Acting Prohibition 


Commissioner. 


This photograph was taken soon after the announcement of his 


appointment was made 


He has a reputation, partly acquired and 
partly inherited, as a prohibition crusa- 
der. The slogan used in his behalf was, 
“Keep prohibition in the hands of its 
friends.” If this appointment came as 
a reward for services, those services must 
have been exerted toward making prohi- 
bition a law rather than toward making 
it a fact. Mr. Haynes has now a better 
organization than he had before and a 
force of enforcement agents subject to 
Civil Service requirements. He has 
therefore a good opportunity to wipe out 
the remembrance of his past failure. 


Medicinal Liquor a Bone 
of Contention 


yao, according to newspaper re- 
ports, there is friction between 
Commissioner Haynes and Assistant 
Secretary Andrews over methods of con- 
centrating medicinal liquor now in dis- 
tillery and other warehouses and over 
the question of permitting distillation to 
maintain the supply. In that contro- 
versy Mr. Haynes has the oppcrtunity, 


Goubtless, of gaining a considerable 
measure of popular support. 

General Andrews, it has seemed to 
The Outlook, was particularly unfortu- 
nate in his advocacy of the medicinal 
liquor bill of the last session, the so- 
called Green-Andrews Bill, which would 
have put the Government into the liquor 
business in association with distillers and 
others. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House refused to report this 
bill, but, instead, submitted another and 
much better bill for the regulation of 
medicinal liquor. Neither bill was 
passed, however, and both have been 
severely condemned by the National and 
by most of the State associations of 
druggists. An extensive advertising cam- 
paign was carried on, designed to show 
the dangerous features of both bills. 

The druggists assert that there is al- 
ready ample authority of law to do all 
that needs to be done with regard to 
making and storing medicinal liquor. 
And, since no additional legislation was 
enacted, plans must be made under the 
terms of the Volstead Act. If General 
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Andrews is correctly quoted in the news- 
papers, he still favors a combination of 
distillers, with Government sanction. 
Mr. Haynes presumably favors continu- 
ance of the present system of warehous- 
ing and distribution, 


Some Forgotten Facts 


post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
That is prohibition. ‘Those who 


believe in it credit it with everything 
good that has come about since the rati- 
fication of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Those who do not believe in it condemn 
it for everything bad that has come 
about since that event. 

Mrs, Martha Bensley Bruére states 
this situation as the result of eight 
months of investigation by the National 
Federation of Settlements. A series of 
articles by Mrs. Bruére was recently 
published in the New York “Herald 
Tribune.” 

Neither the friends nor the foes of 
prohibition are wholly right, of course, 
as Mrs. Bruére points out. Not all of 
the increase in savings accounts is due 
wholly to prohibition. A greater meas- 
ure of general prosperity has had some 
effect. On the other hand, the reputed 
prevalence of “wild parties” of boys and 
girls is not wholly due to prohibition. 
The automobile, giving them a larger 
latitude; the lauding by the press of 
notorious offenders, giving youth an ad- 
venturous impulse to imitation—these 
and many other things aside from pro- 
hibition have played a part. 

But the investigation did not show 
these drinking parties to be so prevalent 
as they have been reported. It did not, 
indeed, show any of the reputed evils to 
be as great as they have been reported. 
It showed that in every section of the 
country there is much less apparent 
drunkenness than in_ pre-prohibition 
days. This showing is based, not merely 
on the smaller number of drunken per- 
sons seen on the streets and in other 
public places, but also in the greater 
cfficiency of workmen and the almost 
total disappearance of drunkenness as 
the cause of poverty in charity cases. 

The investigation confirmed what 
might have been logically deduced be- 
forehand—that prohibition was measur- 
ably effective for a time; that violators 
effected close organization and condi- 
tions became worse; that now enforce- 
ment organization is catching up with 
lawless organization and conditions are 
becoming better again. That improve- 


ment is shown to be universal—in the 
large cities, in smaller cities, in the rural 
districts. 

That improvement is not to be, of 
course, dramatically swift. Mrs. Bruére 

















Wide World 
Caleb H. Baumes 


The President of The Outlook Company once ran 

against him for a seat in the New York Legisla- 

ture. We put this in as a piece of news that 
Mr. Baumes may never have heard of 


speaks of the next twenty-five years as 
a period of trial. No one should be dis- 
appointed if a longer period than that 
should elapse before the law is so thor- 
oughly observed that everybody will ad- 
mit that it works. 

Perhaps the greatest good to be ac- 
complished by Mrs, Bruére’s articles 
comes from the fact that they show cer- 
tain evils now complained of to have 








Wide World 
This picture of Bobby Jones is an evidence 
both of his skill and of the continual im- 
provement in the process of transmitting 
pictures by wire. The picture shows the 
redoubtable golfer clasping his latest 
trophy, emblematic of his sweeping victory 
in the Southern Open Championship. The 
picture was telegraphed from Atlanta to 
New York 
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existed before the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was in force. There are bootleg- 
gers and “speakeasies” now, but there 
were bootleggers and “speakeasies” un- 
der the régime of the saloon—directly 
supported by the brewers and the distil- 
lers, according to the statements of com- 
petent witnesses quoted by Mrs. Bruére. 
Some minors drink now, but it was no 
uncommon thing for minors to get drunk 
in saloons. Some boys and girls drink 
together now, but some boys and girls 
always did drink together. 

_ Those are facts that all who are old 
enough once knew, but many appear to 
have forgotten them. To have them re- 
called in a manner so authoritative 
should be helpful. 


Fostering Crime 


HE New York State Legislature has 

seen fit in its closing hours to kill 

all but seven of the forty-one well- 

considered laws drafted by the Baumes 

Commission as a part of its efforts to 
curb crime. 

The effectiveness of the acts fostered 
by this body, now in effect, is undenia- 
ble. That all the amendments proposed 
were vital need not be assumed; that 
those which have now passed will help 
society against the lawless is likely; but 
some of the defeated bills were impor- 
tant, notably one dealing effectively with 
the “fence,” as the person dealing in 
stolen goods is best known. 

Without a market theft would not 
thrive, and large operations, such as silk 
and fur robberies, would probably be 
much reduced. The law has had small 
success in dealing with the receiver, even 
though he is rated as bad as the thief. 
Tammany Assemblymen are credited 
with the demise of this and other meas- 
ures offered. There are enough up-State 
Republicans to have carried them had 
they been as concerned about crime as 
they are about politics. 

The work of the Baumes Commission 
cannot be considered lost, however. It 
has made the sanest study of criminality 
the State has known, and its conclusions 
are sound and workable. Behind the 
defeat, however, stands that curious sen- 
timent of sympathy for rogues that lies 
deep in the human heart, and which all 
too often justifies the bitter lines of 
Sophocles: 

Evil survives—the gods protect it 
ever; 

Villain and knave, they respite from 

the tomb; 
To save the gentle, just, they ne’er 
endeavor; 
But such to death are readiest to 
doom. 

Yet the seven measures passed by 

the Legislature mark another step in 
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advance. Perhaps in another session the 
real profiteers in professional crime may 
not fare so well as they have fared so 
far. 


Power from Sea Water 


paging and engineers have heard 
a great deal of late about an ambi- 
tious plan announced by the French 
scientist Georges Claude, who proposes 
to generate immense amounts of energy 
by taking advantage of the fact that in 
the tropics the surface water of the sea 
is warm and the bottom water is practi- 
cally ice water. The plan has received 
considerable newspaper publicity, and 
the response of the average reader seems 
to vary all the way from serious accept- 
ance to smiling dismissal, Yet it is, in 
our opinion, neither economical, on the 
one hand, nor chimerical, on the other. 
What Dr. Claude proposes to do is to 
erect an immense power plant on some 
tropical shore and extend large conduits 
to the bottom of the sea, reaching cold 
water at a few thousand feet depth. 
Through these conduits he would draw 
up water and use it to chill a mammoth 
steam condenser. This condensation of 
the contained steam would constantly 
create a vacuum, and in a vacuum water 
boils at ordinary room temperatures. 
Warm surface water would therefore be 
turned to steam or vapor. The steam 
produced would drive large turbines, and 
would then be condensed to maintain the 
vacuum as mentioned above. Thus the 
cycle would go on continuously. In 
theory the plan is utterly simple, and 
any physicist knows it would work. 
Claude himself is a distinguished physi- 
cist and already has to his credit several 
highly important industrial inventions. 


But Would It Pay ? 


om of us may find it hard to believe 
that water can be boiled at such a 
low temperature (80° to 85° as an aver- 
age for surface water in the tropics). 
This difficulty, however, exists only be- 
cause we are so accustomed to think of 
water boiling in teakettles at 212° (at 
ordinary sea-level atmospheric pressure). 
Yet on a mountain water boils at a con- 
siderably lower temperature, which ex- 
plains why cooking takes place so slowly 
there. Carry the reduction of atmos- 
pheric pressure much further, and we 
reach Dr. Claude’s figures: steam at 
eighty-odd degrees. This steam would, 
however, have a pressure of only one- 
half pound per square inch, compared 
with, say, 250 pounds in modern loco- 
motive boilers. Therefore, to make up 
for this low pressure, a correspondingly 
greater volume of water must be con- 
verted to steam; and there, if anywhere, 
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From original drawing by John Singer Sargent 


Professor Charles Sprague Sargent, internationally famed for his horticultural achievements 


is the rub—the required installation 
would have to be very many times 
greater than those we now have, and the 
investment would be equally increased. 
Every second, in order to produce half 
a million horse-power—the capacity of a 
great steam power plant at the present 
day—about 30,000 cubic feet of water 
would have to be boiled away into 
steam, Any engineer would consider 
that a staggering volume of water to 
evaporate each second; any engineer 
would whistle when told of it. 

Yet, given the money, there js nothing 
to prevent its being accomplished. But 
would it pay? Many are doubtful 
whether it would pay so long as we have 
coal, Yet Dr. Claude, who is now in 
this country, has never been the kind of 
man to propose half-baked ideas. Cer- 
tain it is, at any rate, that the energy 
stored in sea water in the form of heat 
is almost unbelievably stupendous. To 
give a rough idea of the order of magni- 
tude involved, it is known that the sun 


while it shines sheds more than 2,000,- 
000 horse-power on each square mile of 
the earth and sea. Only a fraction is 
absorbed by the water; yet when we be- 
gin to multiply this by the available 
areas in square miles the potentialities 
mount up into rows of ciphers like those 
that are handled only by astronomers 
and modern ministers of finance. Per- 
haps our grandchildren will hear more of 
the Claude plan. 


Charles Sprague Sargent 


e SPRAGUE SARGENT, for fifty- 
six years director of the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard, is dead. Some 
time soon a movement will be launched 
to erect to him a suitable monument. It 
will be a movement futile except in so 
far as it may enable those who loved 
him to feel that they have done some- 
thing to honor the memory of a great 
man. His monuments are builded, nu- 
merous and enduring. 

The Arnold Arboretum is his monu- 
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ment. He took an inadequate fund, a 
worn-out farm, a willing spirit, and “in 
a few years,” as it seemed to him, trans- 
formed them into the greatest arboretum 
on earth. That it is the greatest is in- 
dicated by the fact that a few years ago 
a Chinese came there to make an ex- 
haustive study of the trees of China. 

“The Silva of North America” is his 
monument, John Muir read it as he 
would have read a novel, and regretted 
that there was not more of it. It con- 
sists of only fourteen volumes! 

Thousands of gardens in America and 
in Europe are his monuments. They 
have been made lovely by the trees and 
plants which he searched the world for 
and propagated. 

The wooded sides of the Adirondacks 
are his monuments. He laid the foun- 
dation of the New York State forestry 
work and saved the mountain woods. 

The redwood forests of the Pacific 
coast are his monument. His was the 
leading spirit in the movement which 
saved the giant trees. 

Glacier National Park is his monu- 
ment. He made the first proposal for 
the setting aside of that region as a park 
—thirty years before it was actually set 
aside. 

The multiplied millions of acres of 
National Forests are his monument. Es- 
tablishment of the National Forest policy 
resulted from the study of the National 
Academy of Science Commission, of 
which he was chairman. He took the 
leading part in inducing President 
Cleveland to make the first reservation 
of 21,000,000 acres. Later, when pres- 
sure against the policy was heavy and 
President McKinley was ready to turn 
the Forest Reserves back into the pub- 
lic domain, he took the leading part in 
inducing the Chief Executive to change 
his mind. 

No monument that can be erected will 
equal the least of these, for, as com- 
memorating the achievements of such a 
man, 

Marble is dust, 
Cold and repellent, 
And iron is rust. 


A Libeler of Religion 


A MAN in Toronto, in a paper which 
he ironically called “Christian In- 
quirer,” published an attack on the 
“God of the Bible.” A reader found the 
language so offensive that he made com- 
plaint to the King’s attorney, on the 
ground that the publication was in vio- 
lation of a law against blasphemous 
libels. The accused was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to imprisonment, with 
deportation recommended, 

As thus stated in its barest outline, 
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this incident seems like a reversion to 
the sixteenth century. So accustomed 
have we become to the principle of free- 
dom of speech that we assume that any 
one is free to say anything on any sub- 
ject he pleases. This, however, is not 
strictly true. The law everywhere holds 
men responsible for abuse of their free- 
dom if they libel the character and rep- 
utation of others. In Canada the law 
holds that to be libel which brings re- 
ligious faith to contempt or ridicule; but 
it distinctly provides “that no one is 
guilty of a blasphemous libel for ex- 
pressing in good faith and in decent 
language, or attempting to establish by 
arguments used in good faith and con- 
veyed in decent language, any opinion 
whatever upon any religious subject.” 
The question in this case, therefore, was 
one of fact—whether the language was 
decent or not. 

That the publisher of this statement 
was guilty of using vulgar and offensive 
terms there can be no doubt. Whether 
a man who offends in this way, however, 
can best be dealt with by law is a seri- 
ous question. The attempt to deal with 
it by law is open to grave abuses. In 
any community of self-respecting and 
decent people an offender of this sort 
can most safely be left to the obscurity 
to which public opinion will relegate 
him. 


Drowned Towns 


a towns and villages in the central 
part of Massachusetts are leisurely 
planning to yield to an artificial flood 
which will completely drown them and 
will submerge important parts of other 
towns, all to insure continued health and 
prosperity to a distant but far larger 
population. Boston must have more 
water for drinking and for manufactur- 
ing. Investigations have determined 
that the best source is the Swift and 
Ware Rivers. To make this supply 
available a lake of approximately 40,000 
acres will be created. 
people are to be dispossessed; 1,000 
buildings will be razed; the purity and 
quantity of water will be insured; the 
bill will be $60,000,000. 

A study is now being made of the 
equities involved. Compensation for 
personal property and for consequential 
damages to the town tradesmen and 
others who will suffer loss of livelihood 
must be determined; even the removal 
of cemeteries must be arranged for. 
Furthermore, the 1,800,000 people of 
the metropolitan district of Boston may 
well expect to pay the town and county 
taxes upon the property submerged, in 
order that the town and county taxable 
assets may not be unduly depleted; and 


Two thousand - 


so on through the complicated details of 
preparing for the lake, even to the ut- 
most personal minutiz. 

But a more complicated question is 
whether municipalities, and even other 
States, are entitled to compensation for 
the diversion of water which has habitu- 
ally been regarded by them as of value 
chiefly to “flush the sewage” dumped 
into the natural watercourses, not be- 
cause that is the best means of disposal 
but because, up to the present, it is 
the “cheapest” method. Representative 
O’Connor, of the town of Palmer, Mas- 
sachusetts, has asked for “protection 
against the cost of a sewer system in 
case the loss of water may require its 
construction.” It has even been seri- 
ously suggested in Connecticut that the 
proposed diversion of tributary waters 
may menace the public health. Officials 
of the State assert that “the flood waters 
of the Connecticut River are depended 
upon to flush the bed of the river” of the 
accumulated sewage sludge and débris of 
civilization. 

The answer is, not to attempt to in- 
terfere with the machinery which seeks 
to allocate the public waters to their 
highest use, but to modify as speedily as 
possible such existing practices of waste 
and sewage disposal as are likely to 
complicate life. 


Joseph Lister’s Centennial 


oie fifth of April is the centennial of 
the birth of Joseph Lister, whose 
introduction of antiseptic methods to 
surgery had “saved more lives by the 
end of the nineteenth century than all 
the losses of life through war in the 
eighteenth century.” Yet the celebra- 
tion of this hundredth anniversary, 
which is engaging the Royal College of 
Surgeons in England for two or three 
days, is inconsequential in comparison 
with the triumphal recognition which 
Baron Lister received for more than 
thirty years prior to his death in 1912. 
It was at the time of the American 
Civil War that Joseph Lister began his 
work of defeating the infection that ac- 
companied a frightfully large proportion 
of wounds and _ surgical operations. 
Then, as still a young man, he had laid 
the brilliant foundations of his career as 
a surgeon. He was Professor of Surgery 
at the University of Glasgow. But even 
the most accomplished surgical practice 
was nearly futile, for “blood poisoning,” 
or gangrene, or erysipelas, or tetanus, 
followed frequently and could not be 
stayed. After the surgeons’ skill had 
done its utmost, recovery depended, 
without antisepsis, entirely on chance. 
As house surgeon of the University 
College Hospital in London Joseph Lis- 
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In progress to be hatched 


(Measure for Measure, Act II, Scene 2) 
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ter had earlier made penetrative studies 
of an outbreak of gangrene. He had 
assured himself that the cause was local 
in the wounds of the patients. The fact 
that ordinary bone fractures healed 
without fever, whereas fractures which 
broke the skin frequently caused death, 
was further material for his productive 
course of thought. Reading one of Pas- 
teur’s papers on “germs” as the cause of 
putrefaction resolved Lister’s study into 
definite action. He experimented for 
himself, and concluded that the way to 
prevent festering was to keep away from 
wounds the germs which were in the air. 

To do that Lister tried applying 
dressings soaked in carbolic acid, which 
had been used at Carlisle, in England, 
to allay the foul odors of sewage, and 
which he rightly concluded therefore de- 
stroyed germs, He was thus successful 
in saving compound-fractured limbs, 
which previously had customarily been 
amputated, and that with many fatal 
results, This satisfactory treatment led 
Lister to extend the application of car- 
bolic acid to abscesses and _ surgical 
wounds, with the same vastly beneficent 
outcome. Soon hospitals which had 
been devotedly clean houses of death be- 
came modern, antiseptic infirmaries, 

Joseph Lister, soon to be Sir Joseph 
Lister, extended his work to the study 
of means of closing wounds. The silk or 
flax then used in stitching often be- 
came a center of infection. Lister tried 
silk which had been soaked in carbolic 
acid. Festering ceased; but still he 
found that the thread remained in the 
body as a source of irritation. He saw 
the need of a sewing material which 
could be absorbed by the tissues of the 
body. Consequently he, first, used “cat- 
eut,” which is prepared from one of the 
constituents of the small intestine of 
sheep. 

So the unfettered scientific thinking of 
a young Quaker surgeon carried on the 
flame of knowledge, given him by Pas- 
teur, to the liberation of surgery, to the 
alleviation of suffering, and to the pres- 
ervation of life. 


A Nation’s Hero in Need 


t people who amuse them or supply 
them with luxuries Americans give 
lavishly; but to people who have sacri- 
ficed much to save them from suffering, 
disaster, and that worst of evils, haunt- 
ing, paralyzing fear, Americans are too 
often indifferent. They pay their enter- 
tainers well, but neglect their benefac- 
tors and heroes. That, at least, seems 


to be true in many cases, if not in all, 
and is particularly true in the case of 
those who risked death and worse to 
wipe out the scourge of yellow fever. 
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What a scourge that was most people 
have already forgotten. When it visited 
a city terror ruled, In 1793 an epidemic 
in Philadelphia killed one out of every 
ten of the population. In 1855 a great 
epidemic swept through New Orleans. 
In the epidemic of 1878, 25,000 people 
fled from Memphis, Tennessee. During 

















The hero of one of the great campaigns 

of the last century. This is John R. 

Kissinger, the story of whose courage 

and suffering is told in the accom- 
panying editorial 


the nineteenth century yellow fever vis- 
ited the United States seventy-seven 
times. In one instance, out of 1,500 sol- 
diers yellow fever killed 1,411. It is 
impossible to imagine what this enemy 
of mankind did to sear the hearts and 
lives of Americans as long as it remained 
uncontrolled because mysterious. Those 
who can think best in terms of money 
may imagine what it cost the United 
States when the fact is stated that one 
epidemic alone is estimated to have cost 
$100,000,000. The story of the con- 


quest of this scourge is too Jong to tell. 


here. It is one of the most dramatic 
stories in American history. But the part 
that one man played can be sketched. 

In 1900 the theory that yellow fever 
was transmitted by a certain kind of 
mosquito was unsupported by scien- 
tific evidence. Two doctors voluntarily 
submitted to the bites of infected mos- 
quitoes. One survived, the other died. 
There was still lacking proof, however, 
that the mosquito was the sole culprit. 
So Major Walter Reed, of the United 
States Army Medical Corps, called for 
volunteers. Among the first was John 
R. Kissinger. 

He and one other, when accepted, 
were offered money remuneration. They 


refused it. Major Reed, addressing these 
two privates, said: “‘Gentlemen, I salute 
you.” Later he wrote of them: “In my 
opinion, this exhibition of moral courage 
has never been surpassed in the annals 
of the Army of the United States.” 

John R. Kissinger was the first to be 
submitted to the test. He was stricken 
with yellow fever. His case proved the 
theory. He recovered; but since that 
day he has not been a thoroughly well 
man. To-day he is living in straitened 
circumstances, It is true, Congress in 
1911 granted him one hundred dollars a 
month. Earlier he had received for a 
while a pension of twelve dollars a 
month, but afterwards (1922) that was 
taken from him and a demand was made 
upon him that the total amount of that 
pension paid to him from 1911 to 1922 
be repaid to the Government. Congress, 
fortunately, saved the country from the 
disgrace of enforcing that demand. 

There is a plan on foot to supply him 
and his faithful wife (who is about to 
undergo a serious operation) with a 
home. The sum of $5,000 is needed for 
this, not only to save him from home- 
lessness, but also to provide some other 
hero with a home later. For putting 
that plan into practical effect honor is 
due to a biology teacher, Mr. James E. 
Peabody. Checks sent to the John R. 
Kissinger Relief Fund, in care of the 
American Association for Medical Prog- 
ress, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, will be acknowledged and 
applied to this purpose. A much larger 
sum, for the benefit of other martyrs to 
science and humanity, can be used to ad- 
vantage. We hope our readers who can 
afford to pay some slight tribute to what 
this man has done for them and their 
country will be generous. 


Wars and Rumors of 
Wars 


I—Russia Wins in China 


HE end of a period is being re- 
corded in the civil war in China 


—the period of trade and mis- 
sionary enterprise under agreements af- 
fording special privileges to foreigners. 

The sweep northward of the Nation- 
alists from Canton has proved to be 
more than a drive against the militarists 
of the North. It is also a concerted 
drive against alien residents in China— 
primarily against the British, but also 
against Americans, French, and most 
other Westerners, and against the Jap- 
anese. What the next period of rela- 
tions with China will be like no one can 
say. But it seems certain that the old 
arrangements are gone beyond recall. 

The immediate duty of our Govern- 
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A key to the news from China 
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ment now is to protect the lives, and so 
far as possible the property, of Ameri- 
cans in China. Missionaries and traders 
are in full flight from the Yangtze Val- 
ley and other parts of central China to 
Shanghai. The great international port 
of commerce has become a port of ref- 
uge, a haven from the rising storm of 
Chinese antipathy. We must now Co- 
operate with other Governments in 
throwing a safe bulwark of armed pro- 
tection around the foreign settlement 
there. 

This does not imply—as some radi- 
cal critics will charge—armed inter- 
vention in China. It means simply the 
elemental obligation of providing secure 
shelter for our compatriots exposed to 
the perils of riot and looting. How this 
situation might have been prevented it 
is too late to consider. We have first to 
deal with the situation that exists. 

What happened when the Cantonese 
Nationalist troops, in pursuit of the re- 
treating Northerners, entered Nanking, 
on the Yangtze River—how they at- 
tacked the American, British, and Jap- 
anese Consulates; fired on the Standard 
Oil compound at Socony Hill when it 
was used as a place of safety; killed Dr. 
J. E. Williams, Vice-President of Nan- 
king University, and Dr. Smith, an Eng- 
lishman; wounded Miss Anna Moffett 
and two more Americans, the British 
Consul, and various other foreigners; 
how they were stopped in the attack on 
Socony Hill only by a barrage of shells 
from American war-ships in the river; 
how a rescue was effected by a landing 
force and how the safe-conduct of for- 
eigners from other parts of the city to 
the war-ships, for transport to Shanghai, 
was secured only by a threat to shell all 
military points—all these deplorable 
facts are now common knowledge. The 
whole incident is evidence either that the 
Nationalist leaders have less control over 
their excitable followers than they have 
professed, or that the attacks repre- 
sented a concerted policy. The convic- 
tion of the Americans who were at Nan- 
king evidently is that the latter was the 
case, and that the hand of Soviet Russia 
pushed on the unruly soldiers, 

The American Consul had urged 
American residents to leave for Shang- 
hai, but the missionaries had stayed— 
denying danger and minimizing the 
menace from the radical wing of the 
Nationalist movement. They have paid 
a tragic price for their faith in the Chi- 
nese they have striven to serve. One of 
the best leaders of the missionary educa- 
tion movement is dead; the rest are 
evacuating the whole Yangtze Valley. 
Dr. Williams, the murdered teacher, is 
reported to have faced his killers with a 


benevolent smile, Such an attitude is a 
glorious triumph of the individual spirit, 
but it could not justify the responsible 
authorities if they neglected the hun- 
dreds who must be brought out alive. 
Much as the courage of those who stuck 
by their duties as they saw them may 
be admired, the question arises whether 
they did not owe a higher duty to their 
country in heeding the requests of its 
representatives in the interest of the 
whole United States, if not of humanity. 
If the American residents had followed 
official advice to leave earlier, complica- 
tions which may injure the whole future 
of American relations with China might 
have been avoided. But that is not the 
point now. The United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan are rushing reinforce- 
ments to Shanghai, and that is the only 
course to take. 

In the midst of all this turmoil Secre- 
tary Kellogg has announced quietly that 
the Department of State is prepared to 
negotiate with the Cantonese National- 
ists regarding the future of Shanghai. It 
is also rather late to advance that policy. 
A few months—even weeks—ago a clear 
move to establish relations with the Na- 
tionalists might have been effective. It 
is highly doubtful whether it can be so 
now. Then they had just reached Han- 
kow, where their capital now is, and 
they doubtless would have been open to 
a frank approach. No such approach 
was made, although it was urged by the 
most competent observers of Chinese 
affairs. Now they are the dominant 
force in China, apparently on a vic- 
torious march to Peking to drive out the 
militarists from the Northern capital. 
Parallel with this purpose they now 
place the purpose of driving out all for- 
eigners. Feelings have been so aroused 
that there is little hope of a conciliatory 
treatment of the situation. 

The powers of democracy have al- 
lowed the agents of Bolshevism to put 
them on the defensive, and so to inflame 
Chinese hatred by the necessary meas- 
ures of protecting their citizens. That is 


the great failure in the handling of the. 


crisis in China, and for it the Western 
nations are likely to pay the price for 
years in the loss of leadership in the Far 
East. 


II— Nicaragua for the 
Nicaraguans 


HE letter from Nicaragua which 

we publish in this issue reveals 
one aspect of the situation there 

of which most Americans are probably 
ignorant. We hear much of the relative 


merits of Diaz and Sacasa. We hear lit- 
tle of the hardships and suffering of the 
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common people, to whom neither Sacasa 
nor Diaz really means anything. What 
cur marines there are doing is, as this 
letter shows, not merely to protect 
American lives and property, but also 
incidentally to alleviate the miseries of 
the Nicaraguans themselves. The United 
States, it has just been made public, has 
sold munitions to the Diaz Government, 
which it has recognized, as it sold muni- 
tions to Obregon in Mexico. It does not 
make our task of establishing order for 
the Nicaraguan people any easier that 
the guns which went out of Mexico to 
Sacasa appear to be the identical guns 
that went out of the United States to 
Obregon to enable him to put down the 
Huerta rebellion and have put and 
maintained Calles in power. 


IfI—Mystery and Plots in 


Mexico 


| O writer of international secret 

service stories could have imag- 

ined more surprises and thrills 
than the actual relations of the United 
States and Mexico have lately furnished. 
Diplomacy is supposed to be a formal 
and rather dull affair, but our dealings 
with our neighbor to the south have 
been both unconventional and enliven- 
ing. And it appears that some progress 
toward a better understanding is being 
made. 

First we had the despatch of the 
much-discussed “mystery notes” from 
the Department of State to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. These were the first 
communications sent by our authorities 
to Mexico City since the termination of 
the correspondence about the new Mexi- 
can land and oil laws last October. No 
official in Washington or Mexico City 
would say anything about the contents 
of these secret notes, 

At the same time we witnessed the 
sudden departure of Ambassador Téllez 
for Mexico City. It was at once ru- 
mored that he had been practically sent 
home because of “propaganda.” But he 
conferred with President Calles, and 
returned to Washington bringing, evi- 
dently, reassurances regarding the appli- 
cation of the oil and land laws to prop- 
erties held by foreigners in Mexico and 
expressions of good will. From the 
Mexican capital it was reported that the 
Cabinet was inclined to favor a modifi- 
cation of the laws to meet the objections 
of the United States that they are retro- 
active and confiscatory, as affecting 
property rights of oil producers and 
other investors in Mexico. Further, it 
was said that the Mexican Supreme 
Court was likely to hand down an opin- 
ion adverse to the legality of the regula- 
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tions in question and the articles of the 
Constitution of 1917 on which they are 
based. So far neither of these things 
has become a reality. 

Next we read the announcement of 
the termination of the anti-smuggling 
convention between Mexico and the 
United States. This convention has 
been in force for a year, which ended on 
March 28. Under its provisions, it was 
abrogated by a declaration of desire on 
the part of the United States. Alarmists 
immediately began to shout that the 
next step would be the lifting of the 
arms embargo by our Government and 
ihe shipping of arms to revolutionists in 
Mexico. But there is no sign that this 
is the purpose. The convention was put 
in force primarily in the endeavor to 
stop rum-running and the entry of un- 
desirable immigrants, It has not worked 
well, by all accounts; and the number 
of agents required to watch the border 
was as large as before. This is probably 
a main reason for its termination. Fur- 
ther, the action may serve as notice to 
the Calles Government that we are 
ready to raise the arms embargo if the 
land and oil laws are applied in a man- 
ner which we think unjust to the inter- 
ests of citizens of the United States. 
The anti-smuggling convention bound 
both Governments to give notification of 
all shipments by land, sea, or air—an 
effective bar to supplying arms to Mexi- 
can rebels, Its termination opens the 
way to the lifting of the embargo at any 
moment. But the best-informed ob- 
servers think that neither our Adminis- 
tration nor the property-owners whose 
rights it is urging in Mexico want to see 
a revolution now, which might render 
these rights even less secure. Our con- 
vietion is that an uprising in Mexico 
would be against all the best interests of 
the people of both countries. 

The key to the puzzle presented by 
the summary abrogation of the anti- 
smuggling arrangement may be found in 
the fact—unknown to most Americans— 
that we have no general commercial 
treaty with Mexico. That is an object 
which our Government has desired for 
some years to achieve, and which the 
Mexican Government always has found 
reasons to postpone. Under such a 
treaty, the property interests of Ameri- 
cans in Mexico would be most effectively 
protected. 

Finally, “forged documents” are al- 
leged to have figured in the development 
of the critical situation between the two 
countries, These documents, purporting 
to have been signed by Secretary Kel- 
logg and other Washington authorities, 
were addressed to President Calles, Am- 
bassador Sheffield, and other officials in 


Mexico City. They seemed to indicate 
an intention to make war in Mexico. As 
a consequence of an interview between 
President Calles and George Barr Baker, 
a former correspondent and American 
Relief Administration officer, they are 
now reported to have been proved 
spurious. It is said that they repre- 
sented a conspiracy to foment trouble 
between Mexico and the United States 
—by whom and to what end is not 
stated. To these “forged documents’”— 
it is now believed—the notorious “mys- 
tery notes” referred. The airing of the 
whole affair seems to have cleared the 
way for a new understanding between 
the Governments. 

In the midst of all these confusing 
events, the average citizen has one duty 
—as we have urged before—to keep a 
calm mind and wait for the facts, and 
so help to form a public opinion in favor 
of an amicable settlement. 


Evolution and the Bible 
in Schools 


AILLERY may be an effective 
R weapon in debate if it is used 
with restraint and skill; but it 
may be as dangerous to the user as to 
his opponent, and may easily degenerate 
into ridicule and derision. It may be 
effective in winning a local or temporary 
advantage, or in turning a flank by sur- 
prise, or in securing a breathing spell in 
a long conflict; but it is no substitute 
for reason in winning an opponent’s con- 
sent. Against deliberate sham it may 
win a campaign; but against honest con- 
victions, however erroneous, its effect is 
not lasting. 

For the purpose of killing a bill in 
the Missouri House of Representatives 
under circumstances that might have 
allowed the bill to go through by default 
such raillery as is described by Mr. 
Fraser in this issue probably served. 
Even in that case, however, the sober 
and reasonable statement by 180 mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Washington Uni- 
versity-in St. Louis was probably quite 
as effective. At best what was accom- 
plished was simply the postponement of 
a discussion that must be settled funda- 
mentally if anti-evolution bills are not to 
crop up in legislatures indefinitely. 

That discussion must take into ac- 
count certain facts which have been too 
generally ignored by those who deplore 
and resist the campaign to suppress the 
study of evolution in the schools. 

Foremost in this discussion must be 
put the consideration of what consti- 
tutes good teaching. It is often assumed 
in all this discussion that the business 
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of the teacher is to supply the pupil with 
a body of ready-prepared facts and to 
insist that the pupil accept from the 
teacher certain definite conclusions and 
opinions, It is assumed, for instance, 
that teaching evolution means that the 
teacher should require his pupils to ac- 
cept certain theories on his say. That 
there is this misconception of teaching 
on the part of so-called evolutionists as 
well as on the part of so-called anti- 
evolutionists is evident from what 
appears in books that are used as text- 
books in some schools. The real pur- 
pose of a teacher should be to establish 
in his pupils the habit of learning facts 
for themselves and building up their 
own conclusions and opinions. Dogma- 
tism in teaching is one of the roots of 
this controversy; and it cannot be got 
rid of on the one side until it is got rid 
of on the other. Those who come into 
court against the anti-eyolution bills as 
the products of dogma must come with 
clean hands. 

Then, too, in this discussion it would 
be well to remember that the effort to 
suppress the teaching of evolution in the 
schools has not been the first effort 
against the freedom of teaching. For 
years there has been carried on a cam- 
paign against the teaching of the Bible 
in the schools. Several States have laws 
which prevent the use of the Bible in 
schools supported by public money. By 
such laws unnumbered children have 
been barred from acquaintance with one 
of the great literatures of mankind. 
They have been permitted to get ac- 
quainted with every literature except 
that of the ancient Hebrew people. 
More than that, they have been shut out 
from a study of what is generally re- 
garded as the greatest of English clas- 
sics. ‘Consider the great historical 
fact,” says T. H. Huxley, who certainly 
had no prejudices in favor of ecclesiasti- 
cism, “that, for three centuries, this 
Book has been woven into the life of all 
that is best and noblest in English his- 
tory; ... that it is written in the noblest 
and purest English and abounds in ex- 
quisite beauties of mere literary form; 
and, finally, that it forbids the veriest 
hind, who never left his village, to be 
ignorant of the existence of other coun- 
tries and other civilizations and of a 
great past, stretching back to the fur- 
thest limits of the oldest nations of the 
world. By the study of what other 
book could children be so much human- 
ized?” Those who, in the face of the 
so-called anti-evolutionists, are urging 
the freedom of teaching in the interest 
of science cannot afford to make excep- 
tions of literature and history if they are 
going to win their own cause. 
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James Bryce 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


MONG the notable biographies * 
A of the season must be listed the 
life of James Bryce, who was 
born, in 1838, a commoner and died, in 
1922, a peer of England. The book is 
notable for two reasons—its subject was 
for six years, from 1907 to 1913, one of 
the most highly respected Ambassadors 
sent from England to this country since 
the United States became independent 
of Great Britain in 1776; and, second, 
its author, the Rt. Hon. Herbert A. L. 
Fisher, is one of the foremost educa- 
tional leaders of contemporary English 
life. Dr. Fisher, as President of the Board 
of Education during the Great War, had 
much to do with the reform and develop- 
ment of popular education in England, 
and he is now Warden (an office corre- 
sponding to that of college president in 
this country) of New College, Oxford, 
from which he graduated about forty 
years ago with the highest honors. 
From such a combination of author 
and subject a brilliant book might be 
naturally expected. In this respect the 
ordinary American reader is likely to be 
disappointed. Dr. Fisher’s work is 
sound, wise, and informative, but it is 
not scintillating. Perhaps this is be- 
cause James Bryce, about whom Dr. 
Fisher writes, was himself not scintillat- 
ing. James Bryce, like his biography, 
was sound, wise, informative, and indus- 
trious, not to say plodding. But back 
of all this he had a solid foundation of 
thorough scholarship, obtained by the 
best kind of university training in his- 
tory, political philosophy, and literature, 
both classic and modern. He was a type 
of the kind of statesmen who have suc- 
cessfully administered the political for- 
tunes and progress of England during 
the last hundred years—that is to say, 
since the Reform Bill of 1832. Lord 
Grey, Lord Aberdeen (the fourth Earl), 
Sir Robert Peel, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. As- 
quith were of this caliber. There was 
nothing romantic about the private or 
public careers of these statesmen. It 
would be difficult to write biographies of 
them that would stir the imagination. 
They were not showy or dramatic, but 
they kept England on an even keel, and 
the entire English-speaking world owes 
them a debt of gratitude for their wis- 
dom and common sense. The contrary 
type of statesman is suggested by the 


1 James Bryce (Viscount Bryce). By H. 
A. L. Fisher, Warden of New College, Ox- 
ford. 2 vols. The Macmillan Company, 


New York. 





names of Palmerston, Disraeli, and 
Lloyd George. The careers of these 
three Prime Ministers afford material 
which is seized upon with joy by the lit- 
erary biographer who revels in human 
romance rather than in the prosaic and 
humdrum facts of daily life. 

From this classification of English 
statesmen as either prosaic or romantic 
the name of Gladstone is purposely 
omitted. He is in a class by himself. 
But even his monumental biography by 
Lord Morley emphasizes his dignity at 
the expense of his human interest. The 
fact is that most political biographers 
seem to be so overwhelmed by their 
sense of responsibility that they do not 
take advantage of even the limited dra- 
matic opportunities that are offered to 
them. It would be interesting to see 
what Sir James Barrie could do with the 
life of Lord Bryce, who was a fellow- 
Scot. Sydney Smith once asked, “Who 
reads an American book?” Political 
biographers in all parts of the English- 
speaking world might do well to read 
Senator Beveridge’s “Life of John Mar- 
shall.” There is a biography which, 
without in the slightest degree minimiz- 
ing the official dignity and intellectual 
power of its central figure, gives the 
reader a vivid glimpse of the humor and 
the dramatic incidents that may be 
found in the life of the most ordinary 
man by a penetrating eye. 

James Bryce was born in Belfast, Ire- 
land, of a Scottish family. His father, a 
graduate of the University of Glasgow, 
was a schoolmaster by profession, with a 
special interest in geology and mathe- 
matics. The future Ambassador was 
sent to Oxford, where he took honors in 
Greek, Latin, law, and history. When 
he was twenty-six, while reading law in 
London, he published a book entitled 
“The Holy Roman Empire,” which is 
facile princeps in its domain. 
called to the bar as a barrister, but prac- 
ticed very little. His university and his- 
torical scholarship turned him to poli- 
tics, for in those days England sought, 
and still seeks, just such young men for 
its political administration. After hav- 
ing visited the United States three times, 
he published, at the age of fifty, “The 
American Commonwealth.” This marks 
perhaps the most brilliant event in his 
career, 

At the time of its publication “The 
American Commonwealth” was by far 
the most complete and understanding 
analysis of the structure of the Govern- 


He was - 
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ment of the United States that had ever 
been written. That an Englishman 
should produce such a work is in itself 
an outstanding intellectual feat. I wish 


that Dr. Fisher had given the details of 


the suppression of one of its chapters. 
This chapter was a study of the malign 
influence of Tammany—especially of the 
Tweed ring—and was written by Pro- 
fessor Frank Goodnow, at that time an 
instructor in law and government in 
Columbia University, and now President 
of Johns Hopkins University. For some 
reason which has never been fully ex- 
plained this chapter was expunged 
after the first edition of “The American 
Commonwealth” was exhausted. It 
would be interesting to know on what 
ground the Tammany leaders considered 
this chapter libelous or what were the 
legal or other methods which they pur- 
sued to compel men of the character of 
James Bryce and Frank Goodnow to 
destroy their work. My edition of “The 
American Commonwealth” happily con- 
tains this chapter, and it is very inter- 
esting reading in spite of, or rather, per- 
haps on account of, its illegality. In 
the preface to the first edition Mr. Bryce 
gave credit for valuable aid to a long 
list of American scholars and students, 
among them Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. 
Justice Holmes, Seth Low, Frank J. 
Goodnow, and A. B. Houghton. The 
last named had then just graduated from 
Harvard, and is now American Ambas- 
sador to England. Seth Low had just 
finished two successful terms as Mayor 
of Brooklyn and was about to be elected 
President of Columbia University. Bryce 
expressly stated that “no one of these 
gentlemen, however, is responsible for 
any of the facts stated or views ex- 
pressed in the book.” But Mr. Low and 
Mr. Goodnow contributed and copy- 
righted two chapters over their own 
names, Mr. Low writing on the innocu- 
cus subject of “Municipal Government,” 
Mr. Goodnow on the more dangerous 
and provocative topic of “The Tweed 
Ring in New York City.” Mr. Low was 
not molested, but evidently the Tam- 
many Tiger growled ominously at Bryce 
and Goodnow, for the latter’s chapter 
was quietly suppressed in all subsequent 
editions. Why Dr. Fisher does not tell 
the story fully instead of merely alluding 
toe it in two brief lines is hard to under- 
stand, for the episode is the only really 
dramatic incident in Bryce’s life—an 
English historian and publicist knocked 
out in the first round by Tammany; an- 
other American revolution, as it were, in 
which some of our patriotic city fathers 
declared their independence of English 
criticism! The sinister power of Tam- 
many was never more dramatically man- 
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ifested. But everybody concerned has 
always been discreetly silent about it. 
To an American reader Dr. Fisher’s 
account of the inception, publication, 
and influence of “The American Com- 
monwealth” has a peculiar interest: 


From the first the book enjoyed a 
character of authority which the lapse 
of time has apparently done little to 
impair. In American universities and 
high schools it is still an accepted 
classic supplying in a convenient and 
trustworthy form a basis for the study 


of American institutions. , . . Once 
when the Bryces were going from 
Boston to Mount Desert in a steam- 
boat, Bryce fell into a conversation 
with a young fellow-traveler and, the 
talk chancing to turn on a point of 
American Constitutional law, a differ- 
ence of view disposed itself. Neither 
disputant ceding ground, the boy, 
who had fought his end with surpris- 
ing tenacity, played his last card. 
“But, sir, I know I’m right, Bryce 
says so!” To which Bryce with great 
amusement felt obliged to tell him 
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that he was Bryce and that his young 
friend had mistaken the meaning of 
the passage. 

The relation of this anecdote is an 
appropriate place at which to leave this 
calm but healthful biography of a 
scholar and statesman whose eighty-four 
peaceful years were filled, not only with 
the acquirement of wisdom, but with the 
constant purpose of sharing, when he 
could, the fruits of that wisdom unpre- 
tentiously and sympathetically with his 
fellow-men. 


Afloat with the Sweeps 


The Most Unprofessional Sport Goes into Another Season 


r VHEY were sitting on the float at 

the foot of Baker Field, young 

Dick Glendon, and old Dick 
Glendon, and Maxy Stevenson, chair- 
man of Columbia’s rowing committee; 
the two older men with a twinkle in 
their eyes, the young head coach quiet 
and contained, as usual. The twinkle 
was due to the fact that there were on 
hand for the various Columbia eights 
what seemed to be ideal types for oars- 
men. Young Dick’s quiet satisfaction 
lay in the fact that it had been an early 
spring, and that the long and none too 
satisfactory toil with the rowing ma- 
chines was over, and the men could be 
boated and taught to row and race in 
the natural elements for rowing and 
racing. 

At the same time there were similar 
scenes on similar boat-house floats all 
over the broad land of college rowing. 
Yale was on the Housatonic two weeks 
ahead of the usual schedule. Harvard, 
on the Charles, had just shifted from the 
Leviathan (the big, twenty-oared, snub- 
nosed barge) into the racing boats. 
Princeton was putting out its shells on 
sheltered Carnegie Lake. Thanks to the 
use of dynamite on the famous Inlet at 
Ithaca, Jim Wray, for years at Harvard 
and now taking over Cornell’s crew des- 
tinies, was coaching, from a single scull, 
crews that had been launched nearly a 
month ahead of any Cornellian navy in 
the history of the sport at Ithaca. Else- 
where the sun was out and the oarsmen 
were early active on the water. 


& OLUMBIA was chosen as the first port 
of call for this observer, however, 
because of the seemingly excellent pros- 
pects of a revival of the ancient Morn- 
ingside Heights rowing prestige under 
the Glendons. So little had really been 
known about them when they were 
coaches at the Navy—except their ex- 
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Dick Glendon, Jr., shows ’em how 


cellent results—that here was a chance 
to get better acquainted and to pry into 
the secret of their success with last 
year’s freshman crew, which is now row- 
ing as a sophomore Varsity, with indica- 
tions that there are more triumphs 
ahead of it and just around the corner. 
The usual run of driftwood was cours- 
ing through the Harlem ship canal, car- 
ried on a rapidly moving tide; but for 
this day at least its presence could be 
disregarded, since there was good water 
at hand on the Hudson, not usually in 
evidence at this time of year. A few 
minutes’ talk, and much of the atmos- 
phere of mystery that hung over this 
veteran and his young and successful son 
passed away. They turned out to be 
frank and simple to the last degree. In 
the old days at the Navy the oars were 


locked up. Here at Columbia they were 
in their racks, Equally, there was noth- 
ing to stop one from looking over the 
rigging in the shells, that usually closely 
guarded secret of the old-timer. Yet 
Glendon pére has grown into one of the 
mellowest of old-timers. Perhaps his in- 
terest in his cranberry bogs and his love 
of the sea and the wind and the birds on 
Cape Cod account for the piercing blue 
eye with the humorous lines in the cor- 
ners. However that may be, while we 
were waiting for the oarsmen, with thud- 
ding feet, to carry down the slim and 
shining shells preparatory to the launch- 
ing, the elder Glendon, who coached the 
first American eight to win the Olympic 
championship, expanded on the theory 
of the game. 

It has seemed to me that in this row- 
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ing game we have the last of the purely 
amateur sports. There is no “gate,” for 
thousands see the races from the river or 
lake bank, and the money charged for 
the observation trains at New London 
and Poughkeepsie and Derby goes in 
large part to the railroads, It is, of 
course, a costly business, but nowadays 
there are football receipts with which to 
carry on. However, I like to feel, and 
do feel, that there always would have 
been rowing, in any case. Once one is 
in the launch watching the men at work, 
there is sound reason for the statement 
that it is amateur to the core. No pro- 
fessional would stand that gaff for any 
length of time. Here were the freshmen 
and Varsity both going at a bruising 
pace, swinging forward and back, taking 
hold of the water almost viciously, and 
almost as viciously pulling the stroke 
through with the back and legs. 

There were in these boats young men 
who are taking the stiffest courses in the 
University, young men who are working 
their way through at the same time, and 
who still are absorbing almost endless 
mileage on the water for the love of the 
sport. They bore out what Glendon the 
elder said: “It makes me tired to have 
men call this exercise of rowing and rac- 
ing a sacrifice. It is nothing of the kind. 
It is the greatest opportunity that comes 
to a young fellow in his college lifetime. 
Think of it—it is the only sport a young 
man can take up that gives him hard, 
healthful exercise with the surface of his 
body bared to the sun and wind for at 
least three months of the year. And it is 
the greatest team game that ever was 
invented. Here is no man running fifty 
yards for a touchdown, no temperamen- 
tal champion in an individual sport, but 
eight men and a coxswain who cannot 
hope for an individual cheer. All they 
can hope for is an individual knock. 
Here is the one sport in which virtues do 
not stand out, but are considered a mat- 
ter of course, while faults are as plain as 
a pikestaff.” 


U the sparkling Hudson we went 
against the strong ebb tide, and 
came back at racing gait, for it was 
made plain that day that both young 
Dick and his father are racing coaches. 
I have seldom seen a young coach who 
worried less than the younger Dick. 
There will be faults at first, as he well 
knows, but he expects speed first and 
smoothness afterward. The system 
seems to work admirably with his men, 
for they idolize him. There is discipline 
behind it, to be sure, and not so far be- 
hind; but the relationship is remarkable. 
There is a hint of Olympic Games pos- 
sibilities in this sophomore Varsity—and 


that ambition is a help to all the coaches 
who have promising eights. It is too 
early to talk about it, of course, and 
there are faculties and rowing commit- 
tees to be consulted: but the ambition is 
there. Neither of the Glendons said a 
word about it, of course, and one hears 
it only in whispers elsewhere; but, as the 
elder Dick put it, supporting the Pough- 
keepsie and the New London races as 
the fitting wind-ups of the American 
season, “It is always a good thing in 
competitive sport, and in rowing espe- 
cially, to have still another objective just 
beyond you.” Columbia, by the way, is 
at last to have a real rowing “atmos- 
phere” by moving to a new course off 
Pelham Bay; and there their local races 
will be held. 

One thinks of Yale and Harvard, of 
course, as having the real rowing atmos- 
phere, owing to the long stay in the 
comfortable quarters at Gales Ferry and 
Red Top, on the Thames, preparatory 
to their annual race. It took years of 
effort to get that atmosphere moved to 
some extent to the vicinity of New Ha- 
ven for the early season, but it has 
been accomplished at last by the re- 
moval from the New Haven Harbor to 
the Bob Cook memorial boat-house at 
Derby, on the Housatonic, ten miles or 
so from the University. 

One of the rare pleasures of the row- 
ing game at Derby is going out with Ed 
Leader, the wonder worker from Seattle, 
in the coaching launch. Here is a rather 
grim personage, taciturn at times, for- 
getful of his surroundings save those 
immediately concerned with the work of 
the crews. To look at him and to listen 
to him—for the voice is sometimes al- 
most querulous, and there is a running 
fire of criticism through his megaphone 
—one would not expect him to be any 
too popular with the crew men. The 
fact is that he is another idolized coach. 
More than one man whom he has had to 
drop from his squad has asked to go to 
Gales Ferry to wait on the training ta- 
ble, just to be with his comrades and his 
coach. ; 

Leader’s achievements are too well 
known to be rehearsed here, but I am 
convinced after many a trip with him 
that they are largely due to tremendous 
concentration on details. If dinner is to 
follow the guest’s day in the launch, he 
need not expect to hear anything but 
rowing from the coach. “Take it away; 
take it away!” is the constant cry from 
the launch, referring to picking up the 
beat from the stroke oar; but at the 
training table Leader is silent. He is 
literally exhausted with the day’s work 
on the Housatonic. The meal may 
reach the salad stage before he will 
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break out with: “Have you seen the 
other crews? What do they look like?” 
But the long silence will never by any 
possibility be broken by a comment on 
any other subject. And this rather 
strange and apparently almost lonely 
soul gets wonderful results. From what 
I have seen, and despite the losses of fine 
oarsmen from his crews of last year, he 
will have another fine racing eight this 
season, 


b fecws are new faces to be found in 
the launch at Philadelphia, where 
Pennsylvania’s oarsmen turn out as 
early as the best of them. Here the 
problem is extremely difficult, for the 
course is hardly suited to four-mile prep- 
aration. There is not enough of a dis- 
tance straightaway on the Schuylkill, 
which is why the crews are among the 
first to go into camp at Poughkeepsie. 
But there is a great rowing atmosphere, 
for certain of the clubs along boat-house 
row are recruited from the college oars- 
men, and there are famous names among 
the non-college oarsmen. However, it is 
of the University of Pennsylvania I am 
speaking now. Only last year Pennsyl- 
vania drew for its coaching on that great 
school of oarsmanship located in the 
State of Washington. A trip with Fred 
Spuhn, who previously spent some time 
at Harvard, and with Max Lufft, who is 
working with him, is always a delight. 
These two are also of the quiet type. 
They are grafting onto the stroke left 
behind by Joe Wright, the great Cana- 
dian Argonaut, the principles of the 
Washington method, with its terrific 
catch and hard leg drive. Or perhaps it 
would be better to say that they are 
changing the stroke to the Washington 
style. Here are two of the young school 
of coaches with excellent prospects be- 
fore them, for the material is good 
again this year and there has been a sea- 
son of work under the new system. 
There is no tripping in launches with 
Jim Wray at Cornell just yet. He is 
coaching from his single scull, as he fre- 
quently used to do at Harvard. The 
Cornell material physically is quite as 
promising as the 177-pound Varsity at 
Columbia, the 180-pound second crew, 
and will match up in everything but 
height with what has come out of the 
Northwest or California, where they 
pride themselves on their giant sweep 
swingers. So far, most of the work at 
Cornell has been confined to the inlet. 
But Cornell has the same advantage as 
Princeton of preparing on practically 
dead water, which makes it possible to 
obtain an early idea of the true speed of 
the crews, an idea not to be had as the 
result of tide-water effort. Again, the 
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Willing galley slaves from the University of Pennsylvania 


lake-water crews can get down to lower 
rigging earlier than the tide-water crews. 
Their situation is close to the ideal on 
Lake Washington, near Seattle, where 
the oarsmen are out on the water by the 
mid-year vacation, 

No one ever really knows much about 
Wisconsin until “Dad” Vail brings his 
men East. There is probably one of the 
keenest riggers among the coaches, An 
inch here on a slide, a quarter of an inch 
there on an outrigger, and the eight is 
transformed. It is in this matter of rig- 
ging that the old-timers still hold an 
advantage, for it is not to be learned in 
a day or a month or a year. Men like 
the late Charlie Courtney, Glendon, 
James A. Ten Eyck of Syracuse, and a 
few others were masters of the problem 
of making the oarsmen comfortable in 
their shell; but, of course, the younger 
seneration is picking it up. 

There has been in recent years a 
steady pressure of Western coaching on 
Eastern crews. It has worked out splen- 
didly at Yale, fairly well at Pennsylva- 
nia, and for a time fairly well at Har- 
vard. Eventually, however, the Western 
coaches have been affected somewhat by 
their Eastern environment. It is appar- 
ent that Ed Leader goes in for a little 
bit more swing since he went to Yale. 
Bob Butler, who is now in charge of the 


Navy eights, has busied himself with a 
sharper catch than perhaps had hitherto 
prevailed, and “Chuck” Logg, at Prince- 
ton, is putting on that same catch where 
it was most sorely needed. In other 
words, aside from the spirit of the thing, 
the rowing game is becoming more 
nearly standardized. There will be 
quarrels over rigging as long as rowing 
lasts; there will always be quarrels over 
the minutize of rowing, for rowing is, 
after all, primarily boating; but there 
will be little quarrel over the handling of 
the men who are to sit in the boats. 
Courtney had the knack of handling 
men, added to his uncanny knowledge of 
rigging, and the other men who are han- 
dling the big college eights have that 
knack to a high degree. They are the 
ultimate judges of the best type of ath- 
letes to be found in college sports. 


the attitude of the various colleges 
that go in for the sport of sports. Under 
the long direction of Dr. J. Duncan 
Spaeth at Princeton, the Tiger eights 
have not gone in for four-mile racing. It 
may be that at some time or other they 
will get arcund to it, but not in the im- 
mediate future. The affair at New Lon- 
don is a strictly two-crew race, and the 
date, the tide being favorable, is made 


hes a word or two in explanation of 


with the Commencements of the two 
Universities in view. Something of the 
pageant of New London will stick in the 
minds of Harvard and Yale graduates to 
the end of time. The Poughkeepsie race 
is an open event—frankly, almost bla- 
tantly open. Everybody is welcome. It 
is hoped to make it the greatest boat 
race in the world; eventually the stew- 
ards of the regatta expect to have an 
English entry and other foreign entries. 
In time I think that will come about. 

In the meantime there is a growing 
tendency for American crews to enter in 
foreign races, Club rowing is calling 
more and more steadily on college oars- 
men, The Penn Athletic Club, at Phila- 
delphia, at present picks up a lot of good 
material from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the New York Athletic 
Club has been recently packing its boats 
with collegians—Gallagher of the Navy 
and Dow Walling, the Washington 
stroke oar, for instance. The Bachelors’ 
Barge Club, one of the foremost of the 
Schuylkill River clubs, relies to no small 
extent on collegians. The victory of an 
American eight in the Royal Canadian 
Henley not so long ago is still fresh in 
mind. There will be other entries, no 
doubt, for the British Henley. 

There clings to the memory of one 
observer the picture of the close of the 
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American Canadian triumph at Port 
Dalhousie, one of the best rowing 
courses in the world. Joe Wright, one 
of the best of the rowing coaches, had 
taken a crew of stars to row against both 
the Argonauts, his own home club, this 
time stroked by his son, and against the 


University of Toronto. After the race, 
which he and his men won, the famous 
Hanlan Cup, not out of Canada for 
twenty years, went swinging down the 
street to the railroad station between 
two of the American representatives, 
“We are prepared,” said the Ameri- 
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cans, “to put up a bond for the cup. 
How much shall the check be?” 

“There will be no check,” replied the 
Canadians. “An oarsman’s word is all 
the bond we want.” And that is rowing 
—then, to-day, and always: the sport 
about whose health no one has to worry. 


Missouri Votes Down the 
Anti-Evolutionists 


By HUGH RUSSELL FRASER 


of Carter County, has the floor. 

“Mr, Speaker, I ask that the 

pending bill be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“The foregoing provision shall be 
applicable only to those counties or 
communities of the State, if there be 
any such, a majority of whose people 
have rejected and still refuse to ac- 
cept the findings and discoveries of 
scientific thought and research of the 
last four hundred years, and who be- 
lieve that the world is flat; that the 
sun travels around the earth; that the 
storms of the sea are caused by the 
monsters of the deep; that the gleam 
from the evil eye of the basilisk- has 
the power of causing death; that an 
epileptic is a wicked person possessed 
of the devil; and that a charm is a 
potent protection against disease, dev- 
ils, and death.” 

Representative Page of Green County 
(interrupting). “I think the gentleman 
from Carter is proposing something not 
germane to the subject.” 

Representative Turley. “On the con- 
trary, sir, nothing could be more ger- 
mane than this amendment I have 
offered, as it so obviously sets forth the 
fact that people would still believe all 
the things set forth in the pending bill 
if it were true that there had been no 
progress made in the last four hundred 
years.” 


ror Missouri House of Represent- 
atives, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Circumstances: discussion of the Mc- 
Daniel-Jackson Anti-Evolution Bill pro- 
hibiting, “under penalty of fine of not 
less than $50 and not more than $100, 
the teaching in any public school or col- 
lege supported by public funds of any 
theory that man descended (or ascend- 
ed) from the lower animals.” 

A smoke-screen of oratory had settled 
down over the House. The anti-evolu- 
tionists were bellicose. They were pre- 
dicting victory. A telegram had just 


R “eercaner Couns, TURLEY, 


come from Little Rock, the capital of 


Arkansas, announcing that the Arkansas 
House of Representatives had just 
passed by a vote of 50 to 47 the Roten- 
berry Anti-Evolution Bill to suppress 
teaching of the evolutionary theory in 
the tax-supported schools and colleges of 
Arkansas. 

Representatives McDaniel and Jack- 
son were encouraged by that telegram. 
They themselves were from counties on 
the Arkansas border; they were likewise 
determined that Missouri should pass a 
similar bill before the close of the after- 
noon session, 

But there were some factors interpos- 
ing. Not all of ‘the members would 
treat the bill seriously. 

Representative Whitecotton, of Mon- 
roe, was getting up to offer an amend- 
ment, He asked that the bill be made 
effective in the year 2000. “This,” he 
added, “is in the nature of a compro- 
mise. It will, perhaps, give some of us 
a chance to adjust ourselves.” 


e 

Fo three hours the debate had gone 
on. Disorder was increasing. The 
“antis” were demanding the floor. Sud- 
denly the Speaker, in response to a cat- 
call from the gallery, looked up. There 
on the balustrade perched a live monkey 
industricusly rubbing its eyes, one arm 

affectionately around its keeper’s neck.’ 
“Bang!” down came the gavel on the 


Speaker’s desk; and then, in stentorian 


tones: ‘“Sergeant-at-Arms, place the 
keeper of that animal under arrest.” 
Laughter from several members and a 
sudden activity in the gallery, and mon- 
key and keeper suddenly disappeared. 
Representative Heege, of St. Louis 
County, then proposed that the monkey 
be produced and introduced as “Exhibit 
A.” His motion was ruled out of order. 
Representative Armstrong, of Pulaski 
County, was on his feet. Launching into 
a vigorous advocacy of the bill, he de- 
clared that it opposed the acceptance 
and teaching in the tax-supported 
schools of something that the majority 


of the people in the State were opposed 
to, and then read a portion of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address to prove it. 

Progress was being made slowly. The 
advocates of the bill wanted immediate 
action, They believed that they had a 
sufficient margin of votes to win, as most 
of the amendments offered in a spirit of 
levity had been defeated by a margin of 
from ten to fifteen votes, 


ere REEs, of Montgom- 
ery, however, had another bomb 
to hurl at the bill. “I propose,” he said, 
“that the penalty of the bill be extended 
also to all those suspected of teaching 
the theory of evolution, This would 
clear our consciences. We could sleep 
well nights.” 

The amendment was solemnly voted 
down. 

By this time McDaniel, one of the au- 
thors of the bill, was again on his feet, 
ready to launch into a new bombard- 
ment. ‘The writers of the Bible,” he 
began, “looked forward and saw things 
that were to come. They told of chariots 
with flaming torches that would run like 
lightning. They are here. Darwin looks 
backward. The Darwinian theory is not 
science. It is merely theory.: It was 
written in 1859, and there has been no 
proof that it is true. But it is taught in 
our colleges. 

“Did anybody ever see,” he inquired 
dramatically, ‘a college-bred man who 
was a genius in any line of human en- 
deavor? Colleges are where pebbles are 
polished and diamonds are dimmed.” 

Representative Rens, of St. Louis, op- 
posing the bill, as did all of the other 
sixteen St. Louis delegates, offered an 
amendment providing for an “imprison- 
ment in the St. Louis Zoo for not less 
than thirty days and not more than 
forty nights of all offenders against the 
provision.” Loud laughter greeted this 
from both the floor and gallery. 


BY this time, however, the dignity of 
the State of Missour? had to be up- 
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held. Speaker Winter vigorously rapped 
for order. “The motion,” he said, in 
stentorian tones, “is out of order.” 

Representative Ramsey, a preacher, 
now got the floor. ‘This is a vital ques- 
tion,” he began, deliberately. “One of 
the great questions of the day. Science 
is not evolution, They are at variance. 
The Bible and evolution are at variance. 
True science and the Bible are in ac- 
cord. Huxley said that to believe in 
evolution it is consistent to disbelieve in 
the Bible. 

“Why, do you know,” he observed, 
“that questionnaires sent out by the 
Professor of Psychology of Bryn Mawr 
College to the leading colleges of the 
world resulted in showing that 80 per 
cent of the teachers of sociology, 83 per 
cent of the teachers of biology, and 87 
per cent of the teachers of psychology 
did not believe in God, and that 73 per 


cent of the teachers of sociology, 75 per 
cent of the teachers of biology, and 91 
per cent of the teachers of psychology 
did not believe in a hereafter? This is 
what the teaching of evolution has 
done.” 


ken final attack on the bill, however, 
came from Washington University, 
St. Louis. Not a breath of protest was 
audible from the State University. But 
Washington University entered the fight 
with a vigorous resolution, signed by 
180 members of its Faculty, appealing 
to the legislators to kill the bill, declar- 
ing that it would “impose restrictions 
on the freedom of teaching in the public 
educational institutions of the State; 
that it would infringe on the liberty of 
thought and belief; that it would impede 
the advancement of knowledge and be 
injurious to the cause of religion. 
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“Tt is our conviction,” it added, “that 
a better understanding of the laws of 
nature is in no wise opposed to our re- 
ligious faith, and that the discovery of 
the forces of nature by scientific research 
strengthens rather than retards religious 
thought.” 

After the reading of the resolution, 
which was done amid the first silence in 
the chamber for four hours, Representa- 
tive Freeland moved to a vote. 

As the roll-call proceeded the suspense 
tightened. It was broken only by the 
announcement of the defeat of the bill, 
82 to 62. 

The anti-evolutionists were dum- 
founded. The sovereign State of Mis- 
souri had refused to turn the calendar 
back four hundred years! There had 
been altogether too much fun-making, 
too much raillery! 

Laughter is a deadly weapon, 


ra 


High Finance or Loot 


Japanese Comment on Two Chinese Methods of Paying the War Piper 


r NHE Cantonese spent 70,000,000 
yuan—that is more than $35,- 
000,000 of American money— 

on their recent trip from Canton up to 

the Yangtze. It covered their expenses 
up to the time of taking the three great 

Wu-Han cities—Wuchang, Hanyang, 

and Hankow. 

Where did they get it, and how? 

For nearly fifteen years, under the 
far-advertised leadership of the late Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, the Cantonese had not 
done anything much to make their 
friends hang out the flag and shout. 
Then last summer, to the utter amaze- 
ment of the outside world and to the 
greater surprise of their own fellow- 
Celestials—more especially of the war 
lords of the North—they paraded 
through the great province of Hunan, 
sweeping everything before them as 
“through a no-man’s territory,” in a clas- 
sic Chinese phrase, some 760 miles, and 
then were strong enough to take the key 
cities of the richest section of the coun- 
try in the heart of the famous Yangtze 
Valley, and now Shanghai. Even the 
long journey through the heart of cen- 
tral China for an army as imposing as 
that of the Cantonese forces is a feat; 
an achievement which China has not 
seen for ages. And then, on top of that, 
the successive capture of the cities after 
one of the bloodiest and most stubborn 
disputes in the annals of Chinese war- 
fare has all the appearances of the in- 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


credible. No mere jilitarist of China 
has done anything like it for centuries. 
How did the Cantonese do it? 


H®™ is an incident of the mechanism 
of the Nationalist achievement. It 
was duplicated at all the Yangtze ports, 
as well as at Changsha and all other 
centers occupied by the Cantonese all 
along the line of their march north. Im- 
mediately after the men under General 
Chiang Kai-shek had completed the 
occupation of Wuchang the city was 
turned over to the Political Bureau of 
the Cantonese Army. The Political Bu- 
reau shares the work of conquest of the 
country equally with the fighting men of 
the Nationalist Government. The mili- 
tary end conquers the country merely, 
and by armed force. The Political Bu- 
reau conquers the thoughts and public 
opinion of the people. 

The activities of this remarkable Bu- 
reau are divided into two: One depart- 
ment of it looks after the general admin- 
istration of a conquered district and 
attends to finance, hygiene, transporta- 
tion, documents, and the miscellaneous 
business of running the machinery of 
government. The other department 
looks after propaganda—which, by the 
way, the Cantonese have found mightier 
than the sword or any rifle ever in- 
vented as a weapon of conquest. This 
department attends to the organization 
of labor and of social bodies, to indus- 


tries, to printing, to statistical works, 
and to that gentle art of knowing all the 
innermost secrets of men and women 
which made the Cheka famous in the 
story of Moscow and which the Canton- 
ese leaders politely call “investigation.” 


C= of the first things which the Po- 
litical Bureau did after receiving 
the city of Wuchang from the army was 
this: It called together all the workers of 
all sorts and grades in all the various in- 
dustries. It called together clerks, shop- 
keepers, teachers, waitresses, coolies. It 
also got together the farmers in the out- 
lying country districts. And the gentle- 
men of the Political Bureau said: 

“You are to organize yourselves into 
unions and guilds. As you stand now, 
without any organization whatever, you 
are powerless. You should know. For 
years you have been ground to powder 
like so many peas between the mill- 
stones. You have been kicked, bullied, 
exploited, worked to death, starved to 
death—sometimes murdered even. But 
no more of cursed slavery for you. We, 
your saviors, are here. First of all, then, 
workmen, you are to organize yourselves 
into various unions, and under our di- 
rections and under our laws.” So the 
workers and farmers were organized into 
more than 130 unions in Wuchang and 
Hankow. And after that the Political 
Bureau said to the workmen: 

“Now you are to hand over to the 
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Government 60 per cent of your earn- 
ings—30 per cent for the expenses of the 
army and 30 per cent for administrative 
expenses.” And the gentlemen of the 
Political Bureau were kind enough to 
permit the workers to keep 40 per cent 
of their income as their own. 

That made the working class sit up 
and stare as all the hard-worked dumb 
animals do stare when they face some- 
thing which is somewhat beyond their 
understanding and sense of fairness. But 
the Political Bureau faced them with a 
smile as serene and gentle as Buddha’s 
very own. It said to the workers: 

“You don’t seem to like it. Well, you 
will. And this is how and why: You 
are to go and tell your employers to pay 
you a fair price for your labor—which 
is exactly five times the amount you are 
getting this day. Is that not about the 
fair price for your work? And they will 
pay you. Oh, yes, they will pay. You 
are no longer speaking to them as a 
weak particle of dust. You are speaking 
to them as a great union of workers, the 
real producers of wealth. And as a body 
of men armed with an all-conquering 
weapon called ‘Strike.’ Now we hope 
you understand.” So the gentlemen of 
the Political Bureau won the hearts of 
the mass; and in the most dramatic 
manner imaginable. Forty per cent of 
their revised income meant to them just 
twice the amount they were getting. 

By this simple and single stroke the 
Cantonese Government created millions 
of taxpayers happy and eager to pay 60 
per cent of their income. And the gen- 
tlemen of the Political Bureau did not 
stop there. They told the workers to 
demand shorter working hours, the es- 
.tablishment of regular holidays, regular 
pay in times of illness, better living con- 
ditions, and the other demands familiar 
in this workers’ paradise called the 
United States. 


+ eae. after this master stroke of 
profitable tax-gathering, they turned 
their attention at once to the propertied 
class. They had no idea of insulting 
this class with lack of attention. They 
took away, simply, neatly; without the 
least fuss of any sort, 60 per cent of 
their property—just confiscated it—30 
per cent for the army expenditure and 
30 per cent for the Political Bureau ex- 
penses. Were not the workers giving 60 
per cent of their earnings, willingly— 
aye, and with patriotic ardor? What 
had the bourgeoisie done to merit a spe- 
cial consideration? To the bourgeoisie 
the gentlemen of the Political Bureau 
did not say, “Oh, yes, you will like it. 
And this is how and why.” In the en- 
lightened opinion of the Political Bu- 





reau, it was well and healthy for the 
privileged class to pay the piper once in 
a while. With millions of workers sup- 
porting them solidly, why should it take 
the trouble of coddling a handful of 
plutocrats? 


S° this is how and where a good deal 
of the fighting funds of the Canton- 
ese Nationalists came from. 

Let us contrast this new method with 
the old, old game the war lords of the 
North, such as Chang Tso-lin and his 
lieutenants, are still playing. That works 
out something like this: The chieftain 
rides into a prize city at the head of his 
army. The beflagged streets welcome 
the conquering hero. The merchant 
guilds and other bodies greet him with 
something more substantial than mere 
compliments. But, of course, the guild 
people have a thoroughly well-developed 
conscience in money matters. Nobody 
in the wide world knows the value of 
cash better than the men of Chinese 
marts. ‘Therefore their golden tributes 
—the first offerings, that is—are so 
often the minimum. The militarist, who 
is quite as wise in the reading of the 
merchant psychology of China, spurns 
the golden insults of the guilds with a 
good many flaming adjectives, and often 
with dire threats of immediate visitation 
of justice. A wholesale oiling of itching 
palms among the petty officers of the 
army is likely to take place at this stage. 
And the 10,000 dollars, Mex., of the 
original offering rise to $40,000, to $50,- 
000. And once more our Chinese 
friends, both the militarists and the 
merchants, prove their claim to the top 
ranks among the diplomats of the world. 

But all this does not end the business 
of the occupation of a city. The sol- 
diers of the victorious army have not 
been paid for eighteen months. It is 
utterly unreasonable to expect them to 
satisfy their empty pockets and stom- 
achs with the brave sight of waving 
flags. Amateurs like American or Jap- 
anese soldiers may take glory as their 
pay. 
sionals. They are mercenaries, one and 
all. And the guilds cannot expect the 
general to pay off his soldiers with any 
such miserable sum as $50,000. So a 
nice little section of the city is marked 
out and turned over to the soldiers to 
get their pay by looting it to their 
hearts’ content. They usually do their 
job pretty thoroughly, As they look at 
it, this is the real job of conquering the 
city. Naturally, the one and the only 
result of this old method is disorder and 
discontent on the part of the taxpayers. 

The new method of the Cantonese Na- 
tionalists looks like a miracle of adminis- 


Not the Chinese; they are profes- 


The Outlook for 


trative grace beside this time-honored 


robbery of the old school. ‘There is 
nothing particularly wonderful about the 
Cantonese success, 


R USSIANS with the Cantonese are get- 
ting a good deal of credit for the 
Nationalists’ success. They deserve it; 
the new method of the Cantonese is the 
direct importation from Russia, 

Jacob Borodin (of many aliases) is 
the supreme High Adviser to the Politi- 
cal Bureau of the Cantonese army. 
When he went to Canton as the Russian 
Consul-General in 1925, no less than 
150 Russians went with him. They were 
specialists in various branches of mili- 
tary science and training, in industrial 
organization, and in engineering. Their 
number has been increased gradually to 
nearly 300 at the present time. These 
Russian specialists acted as instructors 
at the Whampao Military Academy; as 
drill masters; taught the Cantonese 
there how to handle modern artillery 
and other machinery of war. The mili- 
tary experts of Russia have worked un- 
der General Galens, who accompanied 
the Cantonese on the northern expedi- 
tion and is acting to-day as the High 
Adviser to the General Staff. 

There is no accurate, certainly no offi- 
cial, information about the amount of 
Russian money that has been given to 
the Cantonese Nationalists. Japanese 
sources of information estimate the 
amount at about 20,000,000 rubles— 
approximately $10,000,000. The esti- 
mates of Russian arms and ammunition 
shipped into Canton vary widely. It 
appears pretty certain that since the 
close of 1924 at least 140,000 rifles and 
400 large guns with ample munitions for 
them and a number of airplanes of mod- 
ern type have been shipped out of Vladi- 
vostok to the Cantonese. 

The Russian money and Russian 
guns, however, did not do the big work. 
The Russian ideas and Russian brains 
are the real answer. 

The one overshadowing curse which 
plagued the late Sun Yat-sen all through 
his troubled career was the army of 
mercenaries on which he had to depend. 
It betrayed him times without number, 
and at the most critical hour. But the 
Cantonese Military Academy at Wham- 
pao, with Chiang Kai-shek at the head 
of it, produced within three years more 
than 11,000 petty army officers who un- 
derstood at least the larger aspects of 
the Cantonese movement and with suffi- 
cient knowledge of military affairs to 
direct their companies of mercenaries. 
It was there that Borodin and Galens 
and other fiery Russian orators filled the 
heads of young Cantonese with enough 
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verbal T N T to blow up “imperialism” 
in, all its nefarious shades and shapes— 
military, economic, financial, and more 
especially of the British brand—to last 
them for a couple of incarnations. 


The Outlook for 


These petty captains may turn into so 
many prophets of New China at any 
time and without warning. That is what 
makes the story of the Cantonese north- 
ward march read like a book of fate. 


A. Letter from Nicaragua 


In occupied area, Nicaragua, 
February 26, 1927. 


r \HURSDAY, after I wrote you, I 
went over into the block next to 
the one in which my headquar- 

ters are located. It is just across the 
railroad, and, as the trains pass twenty- 
five feet from my cot, you can see it is 
not far away. My walk was to get 
away from this atmosphere and, inci- 
dentally, to gather some fruit, for the 
block I speak of has a fruit farm of 
about fifty acres where no one lives at 
present, and all the tropical fruits I have 
ever heard of, with some new ones as 
well, are yours for the taking. 

If I could tell the story of what I saw, 
it would give you a picture of the fight- 
ing here; not at all of the romantic kind 
described by Richard Harding Davis in 
his “Captain Macklin,” but it would 
partake more of the tragic, the fate that 
overtakes these grown children when 
they play with firearms. It might be 
called the “Honors Due a General.” 


UsT across the street from my house, 
7 about twenty paces away, you come 
to the first of the near-by graves. It is 
larger than the others; that is, the loose 
dirt is piled higher. The size of the 
mound may be taken as a measure of 
the hole they dug, and big holes mean 
that larger accommodations were needed. 


Eight here, I am told. Then a few paces. 


farther on you turn to the left and, look- 
ing up an avenue of trees that bend over 
the road from both sides, you see an old 
house, two-storied, with a weathered 
red-tile roof that covers a wide veranda 
surrounding both floors. The doors 


stand open, while the windows are ~ 


closed. It is all quiet and deserted, all 
soundless, except for a wandering home- 
less native, the highest optimist, for he 
is trying to find something of value that 
has been overlooked by numbers of 
others who have preceded him on the 
same mission, On both sides of the 
road are fruit trees, generally stripped 
of fruit, while in the heavy dust and 
weeds on both sides are thousands of 
rotting oranges, grapefruits, etc. 

As you go up the lane to the house 
you pass between two rows of mounds 
that are almost touching—newly made 
eraves—and everywhere are scattered 
the cartridge cases from which came the 


bullets that have clipped the trees on 
every hand. Here is a soldier’s official 
uniform dropped on his grave. It con- 
sists of a peaked straw hat with a blue- 
cotton rag around it, showing that, 
whatever he might have been the day 
before, he was a Government soldier at 
the last. This hat is left with him be- 
cause it has two holes in it, one going in 
and, an inch or two away, one coming 
out, the latter marked by two dirty red 
streaks. Here is one legging, discolored 
in the same way; there a broken can- 
teen, made from a cocoanut shell. 

As you go towards the house, the 
mounds grow fewer and little piles of 
ashes become more frequent. In the 
ashes you find exposed pieces of charred 
bones, or perhaps a button or two; but 
buttons have value, and not many are 
left. The wind has carried away the 
fine ashes, and what is left must wait for 
the rainy season to bury it. Then up 
near the house is a small grave—some 
curious child—that was dug by the 
owner of the old house and farm himself 
just before he had need for a similar ser- 
vice. Unfortunately, when he was 
found, fire was the approved method, 
and now, just over towards a tangerine 
tree, quite near to the house, are the 
usual remains left by too small a fire. 


on tired of this, we filled our 
bag with grapefruit gathered from 
the highest branches, and then started 
back to headquarters, returning around 
the other side of the block. In that way 
we came again to the railroad, a block 
above Headquarters, and as we drew 
near my guide, who had had a personal 
part in building the fires whose ashes we 
had seen along the road, pointed to the 
railroad at the corner and told us a gen- 
eral was killed there. As we drew near 
he pointed to some ashes and bones, and 
said, “See, I burn him here”—and just 
then a bullock cart came lumbering 
along and one of its big solid wooden 
wheels rolled right over the general. 


b depemnget I went up through the 
town, and found stores open for 
the first time, more of them being made 
ready for business, and I see on every 
train old inhabitants returning because 
of the security our presence affords. If 
I could fire these armed natives out of 
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town or disarm them or disband them, it 
would soon be possible to stop those 
practices that violate my sense of right, 
but are not even deemed worthy of com- 
ment by these people. 

For instance, I rode out yesterday 
afternoon to inspect an outpost. The 
man in charge is a good youngster, and 
I feel more comfortable when thorough- 
ness and judgment are called for with 
him on the job than I do with many an- 
other older head. I sent him with six- 
teen men and a machine gun out about 
a mile from here, on the main road lead- 
ing to the volcano, to stop all armed 
persons from passing unless they have a 
permit signed by me. His little army 
came by here on their way from camp 
to their new station—dirty and weary 
beyond belief, loaded down with rifles, 
machine gun, ammunition, two days’ 
food, a breaker of good water, their 
blankets, and spare clothes. Fortu- 
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nately, we had a bullock cart at the 
door, and we turned it over to him, 
An hour or two later I went to his 





Mt. Hood—"the most beautiful 
mountain in America’’— from 
new road to Cloud Cap Inn. 





post, and found him off inspecting the 
terrain, His men had a machine gun 
poked out of the house, while those off 
guard were bathing. The post is an 
abandoned residence up near the water- 
works, where they have plenty of water 
for bathing and enough even to keep up 
the rose garden back of the house. 

Just as I left them we persuaded an 
old man whose smiles had become per- 
manent wrinkles in his face to mount his 
little donkey, as old as himself, and go 
down the road for eggs, for when the 
natives in the neighborhood saw any sol- 
diers coming up all eggs and chickens 
disappeared. That is the way they have 
around here when soldiers are on the 
move, and it took the promise of twenty- 
five cents a dozen to bring out eggs for 
our detachment. This old man and the 
old donkey were jogging ahead of me 
when, still in sight of our sentry, there 
came over the rise in the road ahead of 
us a detachment of troops, a choice col- 
lection of brigands if I ever saw any. 
One big brute, who moved with a queer 
sort of trot, half human and half mon- 
key, spied the old man on the donkey, 
and, whipping out a long heavy machete, 
came forward ahead of the others. The 
old man never said a word; he simply 
got off the donkey and turned it over to 
the soldier. Then a crowd of about one 
hundred men engulfed us and started to 
pass on. I had the interpreter with me 
tell them that I had put an outpost just 
ahead and they could not pass unless 
they had a letter from me. Thereupon 
the leader drew up his mob and ha- 
rangued them, and I noticed with pleas- 
ure that they stopped dead, quiet for the 
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acation Dreams come true 


The world’s most alluring playground is not in Europe, 
nor in the Orient—but on your own Pacific Coast! 


Oregon, in the Pacific Northwest, is the geographical 
center of the Pacific Coast and offers to the business 
man and his family the ideal relaxation, which he needs 
to fortify himself against the ever-increasing demands 
made upon him by the stress of modern business. 

Nowhere is there more varied and majestic scenery, more charm- 
ing and attractive landscapes, more sporty golf courses, better- 


stocked trout streams and lakes, or a more magnificent coast line 
with its bays, promontories and sandy beaches, for his relaxation 


and enjoyment. 
Oregon has the most complete system of paved highways in the 


. United States, leading to all of her health and pleasure resorts and 


making all scenic spots accessible. Portland is served by four trans- 
continental railways, connecting with every system in America. 
In summer you may come by way of San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Oakland and San Francisco, returning via Tacoma, Seattle,Spokane, 
Victoria or Vancouver. You will find climatic conditions the best 
in the United States. 


The Eyes of the World Today are on the Pacific Coast! 


Come this year to the greatest vacation land in this or any other 
country, and at the same time learn more of your own country 
and of that portion which is to see the next great commercial, in- 
dustrial and financial development. It will not only 
be a most delightful summer holiday, but it will 
be a most excellent business investment. 


For further information on any subject, address the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, Rm. 705 Oregon Bldg. Portland, Ore. 


Attend Portland’s Rose Festival—June 13 to18! 





OREGON! 


Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Rm. 705 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Please send me information and illustrated booklet 
on Oregon. 
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A billion dodlars has been 
expended in one generation 
| in buildings and physical 
improvements in Seattle, one 
of the world’s great ports. 





Mt. Rainier 


Gr AOMBINE the business of getting ac- 
( quainted with the Pacific Northwest 
“2% with a vacation that will pay richly in 
recreation and health, and broaden your com- 
mercial horizon by bringing you in intimate 
touch with a city and region now experiencing 
rapid development. 


Learn first-hand WHY millions 
of Eastern capital are being in- 
vested in Seattle. 


From Seattle explore this ‘* Charmed 
Land” of inland seas, snow-capped moun- 
tains—like majestic Rainier and Baker— 
lakes and fir and cedar forests. Enjoy surf- 
bathing, summer snow sports, yachting, fish- 
ing, mountain-climbing, golf on cool ever- 
green fairways. 


Get away from not weather fatigue. Aver- 
age temperature here—June, July, August— 
for 36 years, 71 degrees ; with average of only 
15 days in the three warmest months when 
maximum temperature reached 80 or above. 
Sleep well under blankets every night. 


Bring the family for an outing in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


/ PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
Washington—Oregon—California 


To make your vacation complete, 
come West over one of four transcon- 
tinental lines. See Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Portland; then by rail or 
water to Oakland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Diego. Or, reverse the 
route—come North by train or steam- 
ship to Seattle. Ask about trips to 
\ Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 7 








Special low round-trip summer ex- 
cursion fares on sale daity, May 15 
to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; stop- 
overs at will. 

Write Room 106, Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington, for 36-page illustrated 
(free) booklet, descriptive of Seattle and 
“The Charmed Land,” telling about vaca- 
tions, or ‘‘ Seattle, An Industrial, Commercial 
and Investment Opportunity,” if interested 
in investments. 
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first time since we met them, some three 
hundred yards away, waiting until our 
sentry waved to them to come on. 

Then, just as they started on for the 
country—they were really going to a 
coffee plantation about three miles out, 
where, I suppose, there is something left 
to loot—my guide saw a big black 
Jamaican Negro, black as night and all 
white teeth, perched high on the back 
cf a little pony he almost blotted from 
sight. He had worked for us when we 
first came here, and on every occasion 
brought out a flood of Jamaican Negro 
talk that, once heard, is never forgotten. 
The guide called to him, “Hello, Char- 
lie!” and got back by way of answer, “I 
am goin’ to de mountain—I don’t know 
why.” 


Bene Word has come that the 
bands of rebels north of our line 
are breaking up and moving away. To- 
morrow we may hear that it is the other 
force that is going to pieces, and really 
I could forgive such confusion. There is 
nothing to distinguish one from the 
other in thought, word, or deed; the 
only difference is a cotton hat-band, 
sometimes red, sometimes blue. 


The Portugee 


By BILL ADAMS 


7 ESTERDAY I saw a picture that 
will remain long with me. It 
was a very commonplace pic- 

ture. One might doubtless see its like in 

every city of the land. 

I was chatting with my friend the 
doctor in his X-ray room. He had just 
finished examining me. He had reas- 
sured me, and, with my fears quieted, I 
was very cheery. The world was bright 
again. In my mind I was planning a 
little expedition to the foothills where 
the wild flowers grow. I had no trouble 
left. Given tolerable health, a man can 
get along. And now I was laughingly 
answering the doctor’s question as to 
what method of doctoring obtained 
aboard the old square-rigged ships at 
sea, telling him how the skipper had 
two bottles, one of them for all pains be- 
low and the other for all pains above the 
waist. While he was laughing the nurse 
led in another patient; a thin, dark- 
featured, coal-haired little Portugee. 

“Wait a bit,” said my friend to me as 
he left the room in answer to a call. So 
I sat down to watch another man 
X-rayed. 

His eyes taking in the mysterious ap- 
paratus, the Portugee looked inquiringly 
around the room. 
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The Kermath 
is known the world 
over for its unusual 





economy and great effi- 
ciency. Matchless per- 
formance. Modern in 
design, with all up-to- 
date features. No Ker- 
math has ever worn out. 


80% of all boat builders in 
the world use Kermath 
as standard equipment. 


Write our engineering 
department for any boat 
information—free. Ask 
for catalog. 


3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2300 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5887 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Display Rooms 
50 W 17th St., New York City 


*‘A Kermath 
Always Runs’’ 
























Do You Plan an 
Unusual Trip? 


Honolulu — Japan — The Alps 
The Lure of South Africa 
‘* Rast of Suez”’ 


Write us for fascinating literature, rates, and 
sailing dates. 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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“Undress, please. Yes, Take off your 
clothes,” said the nurse. 

Not understanding, but seeing me 
half-dressed, he looked a question at me. 
1 smiled reassuringly and _ nodded. 
“You'll be all right,” said I. He took 
off his jacket. The nurse signed to him 
to go on undressing. I nodded again. 
“You'll be all right,” said I. Altogether 
uncomprehending the meaning of things, 
he removed his old vest and a thread- 
bare brown sweater. There he paused, 
and gave me an appealing look. Imply- 
ing that we were two of a kind, I winked 
at him and grinned. 

“Undress, please,” said the nurse, her 
every moment busy. As he slowly and 
unwillingly took off the cheap clean 
white shirt of a laborer I saw what was 
troubling him. His undershirt being in 
rags, he was shy of poverty. He hid it 
under the pile of his other clothes and, 
at the nurse’s behest, lay wonderingly, 
face down, on the table. Words being 
useless, we explained by gesture how he 
must breathe. He looked very helpless 
with his skinny arms at his sides, with 
his rough laborer’s shoes crossed ner- 
vously one over the other. When the 
nurse had taken a picture of his chest 
the doctor came in again. 

“Stand him up, and let’s have a look 
at him,” said the doctor. The nurse 
switched off the light again. The room 
went dark. 

“Look here,” called the doctor to me, 
and, as I stooped beside him, asked, 
“See that?” 

Amid the ribs of the Portugee was a 
dark triangle, a clouded spot. 

“Look at his collar bone,” said the 
doctor. A dusky cloud obscured his col- 
lar bone. 

“All right, nurse,” said the doctor. 
The light came on. The Portugee’s face 
was a complete blank. The doctor 
might have been a wizard, the nurse a 
witch. 

“Alla right now?” asked the Portugee. 

I winked at him. He conjured up a 
smile. 

“What do you do for a living?” asked 
the doctor. 

The little man shook his head, not 
understanding. Having noticed his 
fingers, I said, “Milk cows?” His face 
brightened. “Milk cows,” said he with 
a swift smile. He put on his ragged 
undershirt, his old brown sweater, his 
rag-belying laborer’s clean white shirt. 
The nurse led him away. 

“He won’t milk many more cows,” 
said my friend to me. 

To-day the Portugee is on his way to 
the T. B, hospital. To-day I am on my 
way to the foothills where the wild 
flowers bloom. 








MOUNT ROBSON 


CHOOSE A CANADIAN NATIONAL VACATION THIS YEAR 


CThe highest peak in the 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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Vacation Land. 


Tue Canadian Rockies are seen at 
their best on the route of Canadian 
National Railways which crosses 
the Rockies at the easiest gradient 
and lowest altitude of all transcon- 
tinental lines. From your train you 
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Traveling by Canadian National 
you see a matchless panorama of 
giant mountains, gleaming glaciers, 
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mighty rivers, yawning canyons and 
primeval forests — the wonderland 
of America. 


Vacation in this mountain paradise 
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If Fear 


keeps you away from 
your dentist... \, 





Pyorrhea robs 4 out of 5 


Many ills that shatter health begin in the 
mouth that is neglected. Pyorrhea, the frightful 
enemy that leaves in its wake such troubles as 
rheumatism, neuritis and facial disfigurement, 
wins only when ignored. Its hapless victims are 
4 out of 5 after 4o, and thoonants younger. 


Keep Out of Danger 


It is folly to wait for warning signs, for gums to 
bleed or to recede, for teeth to loosen. As health 
protection, have your dentist give teeth and gums 
a thorough examination once every six months. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, now! 

This dentifrice, if used regularly and in time, 
thwarts Pyorrhea or checks its sinister course. 
Itis prepared for this purpose. ItcontainsForhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. 

It firms gums, keeps teeth snowy white and 
protects them from acids which cause decay. 

See your dentist and start using Forhan’s, 
today. Teach your children this priceless health- 
habit. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S, 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan's for the gums 


More Than a Tooth Paste.... It Checks Pyorrhea 
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OMETHING different? 

Vacation with a lot of 
; _ pep, a jolly crowd, and never \ 
\ ‘a dull moment? Then it’s a 

| Bungalow Camp ... forests, 

“snow caps and glacial lakes 
-.-a magic circle .. .with po- 
nies and guides..Rise with the 
sun! Eat up the trails on 
horseback! Sing by ablazing camp 
fire ... watch the moon ride the 
summits, Pick your mountain... 
and one or all of the 8 Bungalow 
Camps. Cost? $5.50 a day. Living? 
Charming little cabins and a 
central dining lodge. Write for book- 
let; mentionB.C. 3. 




























Hotel Department, 
Windsor Station, Mon- 
treal or, local Canadian 
Pacific Offices. 
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Rolls and Discs 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 





Phonograph Records 


(Because of the unusual number of records issued this month, due to the Beethoven centennial, 
several reviews are postponed. ) 


SYMPHONY NO. 1, IN C (Beethoven). Played by 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir George Henschel. In eight parts, on 
four records. Columbia. 

SYMPHONY NO. 3, IN E FLAT—EROICA (Bee- 
thoven). Played by Symphony Orchestra con- 
Gucted by Albert Coates. In eleven parts, on 
six records, the twelfth part being Beetho- 
ven’s Allegretto in E Flat. Victor. 

SYMPHONY NO. 4, IN B FLAT (Beethoven). 
Played by Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Hamiltorn Harty. In ten parts, on five rec- 
ords. Columbia. 

SYMPHGNY NO. 5, IN C MINOR (Beethoven). 
Played by Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Felix Weingartner. In eight 
parts, on four records. Columbia. 

SYMPHONY NO. 6, IN F—PASTORAL (Beetho- 
ven). Played by Royal Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Felix Weingartner. In ten 
parts, on five records. Columbia. 

This is an auspicious time in phonograph 
history to have such a thing as a Beetho- 
ven Centenary, for recording has now 
reached the stage when, with proper re- 
production, it can do justice to a Beetho- 
ven symphony. Crescendos, dramatic 
chords and pauses, effects of orchestral 
power, no longer sound like the travesties 
of several years ago. The immediate bene- 
fit of this improvement is that the conduc- 
tor’s ideas can be transmitted with a fair 
amount of fidelity. In every one of the 
symphonies listed above there is enough 
character in the performance to make it 
enjoyable from that standpoint alone. 

Of them, the First and Fourth are the 
most apt to be neglected. The First may 
not be cast in an epic mold, but it is as 
tuneful as a Sullivan operetta. Sir George 
Henschel is at his best in the light and 
airy second movement. The recording of 
the ’cellos there, when playing separately 
from the basses, is exceptionally good. Sir 
Hamilton Harty discourages his audience 
in the opening adagio of the Fourth Sym- 
phony by his dreadfully slow tempo, but 
soon swings into a brisk enough allegro. 
His interpretation is nothing memorable, 
but is fully adequate; his scherzo is espe- 
cially charming. The orchestra stirs up a 
considerable echo—probably more than is 
heard in most concert halls. Those who 
are touchy about the degree of “room tone” 
will say there is too much. 

Close on top of Sir Henry Wood’s per- 
formance of the “Eroica” (Columbia) 
comes one by Albert Coates. Both do jus- 
tice to the symphony, and it is difficult to 
decide between the two. Coates has too 
good a sense of showmanship not to keep 
the symphony moving forward at every 
moment. His performance remains on an 
evener keel than Sir Henry’s—it makes the 
composer’s music more constantly absorb- 
ing. Yet Sir Henry often obtains his effects 
with greater emphasis and precision. At 
the end of the finale, either Mr. Coates or 
the recording shows an insensitivity to 
changes in dynamics; as the orchestra 
swings into a presto, the score demands 
that the instruments be hushed down to a 
pianissimo to burst suddenly into a fortis- 
simo. In the recording this contrast is not 
apparent. 

Weingartner’s Fifth Symphony chal- 
lenges comparison with that of Sir Landon 
Ronald (Victor). In his training of the 
orchestra he has a distinet edge on Sir 
Landon. This fact is brought out sharply 
in the scherzo—especially in the trio, where 
Weingartner’s double basses scrape through 
their lumbering themes with the precision 
of violins, instead of the usual muddiness. 
But in portraying the spirit of the sym- 
phony Sir Landon Ronald’s reading seems 


to me distinctly ahead. Call his slow move- 

ment prosaic, if you will; at least it has 

more of that dignity and stateliness which 
the thematic material calls for than Wein- 

gartner’s. And the finale bursts out with a 

jubiiation that is fairly intoxicating, while 

Weingartner’s last movement holds itself 

more to solemn grandeur. Yet this may be 

venturing too much into personal taste, 
and does not prevent Weingartner’s from 
being a fine performance. 

The “Pastoral Symphony” seems ideally 
suited to Weingartner. His reading is so 
in keeping with the music itself that it is 
all too easy to forget the conducting and 
heap all the praise on the composer. Bee- 
thoven seems to have found solid enjoy- 
ment in his bucolic melodies. I can think 
of no theme which he introduces with such 
sheer delight as the “Shepherd’s Song”’ in 
the last movement—unless it be the 
‘Hymn to Joy” in the Ninth Symphony. 
Does this prove that Beethoven is the 
Pollyanna of music? Incidentally, one 
phrase from the finale can be found intact 
in the second act of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“The Gondoliers,” with the words: “And to 
that end we’ve cross’d the main, and don’t 
intend to return again!” ‘The orchestra 
throughout is agile and responsive, the in- 
terpretation sound, the tone well balanced 
and true in timbre. 

QUARTET NO. 2, IN G—Opus 18, No. 2 (Beetho- 
ven). Played by the Flonzaley Quartet. In 
eight parts, on four records. Victor. 

QUARTET NO. 16, IN F—Opus 135 (Beethoven). 
Played by the Flonzeley Quartet. In eight 
parts, on four records. Victor. 

A gap of approximately three decades 
separates these two quartets, Beethoven’s 
second and last—which makes their re- 
cording by the Flonzaleys an interesting 
opportunity for comparison. The earlier 
work is direct, outspoken; the later one, 
subtle and mysterious, interrupted by 
bursts of bluntness. Is not the dramatic 
pronouncement of ’cello and viola in oc- 
taves in the finale almost Wagnerian? The 
Flonzaley Quartet contributes its usual 
warmth of playing. Its tone is recorded 
“life size” and is perfect in quality except 
for an occasional harshness in the first 
violin, for which the violinist and not the 
recording is probably responsible. In view 
of the excellence of these records, it is re- 
grettable that they are in 10-inch size. 
Even 12-inch size requires often enough 
record changing. I should prefer to see 
the experiment of a 14-inch record tried. 
KREUTZER SONATA, No. 9, in A Major, Opus 

47 (Beethoven). Played by Bronislaw Huber- 


man, violin, and Sigfried Schultze, piano. In 
six parts, on three records. Brunswick. 


A faithful, spirited performance of this 
war-horse among Beethoven _ sonatas. 
Faithful, that is, except for two cuts of 
nineteen measures each in the _ second 
movement, and the failure to observe re- 
peats in all but one instance. Menges and 
De Greef in their recording of this sonata 
for Victor omit only one repeat. Between 
the two sets there is a striking difference. 
Huberman’s violin tone is clear and power- 
ful, but the piano sounds as if it were 
played with the lid down and with a rug 
thrown over the top. In the Menges- 
De Greef version the piano is present in all 
its glory; the fault, if any, is that the vio- 
lin does not hold up its share of the work. 
If only we could combine the recordings of 
Huberman and De Greef! The Huberman- 
Schultze performance substitutes for the 
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see these GIANT 
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Californias 


HIRTY centuries ago, these 

redwoods were young. And 

this summer, if you plan your 
trip to California well, you can see 
them. 

A scenic hignway, 400 miles long, 
runs through the heart of all these fa- 
mous groves, north from San Francisco 
into Oregon via Grants Pass, Whether 
you travel by rail, auto stage or your 
owncar, the world’s oldest living trees 
will shade your journey. 

Giant ferns and rhododendrons; 
cool, sparkling streams; modern ho- 
tels; camping sites unsurpassed; fish- 
ing, swimming and boating are every- 
where along your way. 

You’ll see so much that is new and 
delightful in the Redwood Empire 
that you will always want to come 
back and make it your home. Send 
this coupon, today, for the illustrated 
booklets on this vacation wonderland. 

Plan your trip with these valuable 
helps; whatever you finally decide, 
you ought to have the information and 
assistance they will give you. 
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suavity of the other version a fiery im- 

petuosity. 

SYMPHONY NO. 6—PATHETIQUE (Tehaikov- 
sky). Played by Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Albert Coates. In ten parts, on 
five records. Victor. 

To any one who feels the urge to turn 
up his nose at the “Pathetique” this per- 
formance is recommended. It is superb— 
eloquent without becoming sugary, accu- 
rate without becoming dry. So true are 
balance, acoustic qualities, and tone color- 
ing that the illusion of actually being at a 
concert is close. Coates manages to make 
the trombones sound as from a distance, 
which adds to the reality. 

SPANISH CAPRICE (Rimsky-Korsakoff). Played 
by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Alfred Hertz. In four parts, on 
two records. Victor. 

A dazzling display of fireworks. There is 
much mcre that is Russian in it than there 
is Spanish, and it is offered with the flour- 
ish of a P. T. Barnum. The San Francis- 
cans have both played and recorded it 
excellently. The orchestration fairly shim- 





mers and sparkles in their hands—as it 

should. 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG — Siegfried’s Funeral 
March (Wagner). Played by Symphony 


Orchestra conducted by Albert Coates. In 
two parts, on one record. Victor. 


Another of the Coates series of orches- 
tral selections from Wagner, fully up to 
standard. The orchestra’s torrents of 
sound fairly snarl at you. Even if it had 
no other virtues, the record could stand on 
its feet as a tour de force. 

IMPROMPTU IN A FLAT—Opus 142, No. 2 
(Schubert); ETUDE IN E MAJOR—Opus 10, 
No. 3 (Chopin). Played by Ignace Jan Pa- 
derewski. Victor. 

IMPROMPTU IN A FLAT—Opus 90, No. 4 (Schu- 
bert); SARABANDE (Bach). Played by 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. Victor. 

PRELUDE IN C SHARP MINOR (Rachmani- 
noff); BLACK KEYS STUDY—Opus 10, No. 
5; BUTTERFLY STUDY—Opus 25, No. 9 
(Chopin). Played by Leopold Godowsky. 
Brunswick. 

Both of the selections on Paderewski’s 
program are contemplative, lyric pieces. 
He plays them with unusual restraint, yet 
almost with tenderness. Rachmaninoff has 
made a good choice in the Bach “Sara- 
bande.” His touch has a metallic hardness 
to it, yet lightness too. Godowsky plays 
the Chopin Etudes as if he enjoyed them 
thoroughly. His recording of the familiar 
“Prelude” emphasizes the richness and 
resonance of the pianoforte. 
LOHENGRIN—Prelude to Act III; Wedding Mu- 

sic (Wagner). Played by the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Nikolai 
Sokoloff. Brunswick. 

A splendidly conducted Prelude to Act 
III. The trombones are reproduced with 
an unusually full, mellow tone. But in the 
fortissimo higher tones there is still that 
shriliness, harshness, almost a roar, that is 
noticeable in some of the past Cleveland 
recordings. 

ROMANCE IN F (Beethoven). Played by Jacques 
Thibaud. In two parts, on one record. Vic- 
tor. 

Beethoven in a melodious frame of mind. 
played with a crystal-clear violin tone and 
with an intelligent treatment of both violin 
and piano. 


Piano Rolls 


ANDANTE AND VARIATIONS, Opus 18, No. 5 
eo Played by Harold Bauer. Duo 
Since the whole world this past month 
has been groping for anything or every- 
thing by Beethoven, it may not be amiss to 
bring a work of this sort to light. Al- 
though it is not always as inspired as 
Bauer’s playing might lead you to think, 
it has its charming moments. 

MOONLIGHT SONATA, Opus 27, No. 2—Second 
and Third Movements (Beethoven). Played 
by Josef Lhévinne. Ampico. 

In the allegretto the pianist gets off toa 
poor start, using a jerky, hesitant tempo 
in an effort to be expressive. The last 
movement he plays more naturally, and 
therefore more enjoyably. 
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Yellowstone 





Vacation Book 























Know the thrill of planning 
a Yellowstone Park vacation 
with this Book! It contains 
pictures, descriptions, maps, 
schedules, costs, and all sorts of 
interesting information about 
the happiest of vacation trips! 

Yellowstone is the Wonder- 
land of the World—a glorious 
playground. Dollars buy more 
vacation in Yellowstone— for 
nature provides the entertain- 
ment—on an elaborate scale. 

I'll beglad tosend you this fas- 
cinating book. Just fill out the 
coupon below now and mail it. 
I will do the rest. A.B.S. 


NorthernPacificRy. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 
(164) 





Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
800 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Name 





Address 








Booksortripslam Round Trip Summer 
interested in (1 ) Fare from Chicago 
O Yellowstone Park . . . § 59.35 
O Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
O Inland Empire (Spokane) 85.05 


O Pacific Northwest fectiend « 90.30 
O Rainier Park . .§ Tacoma . 90.30 


O Alaska(Skagway). . . 190.30 
O Dude Ranch Vacations . $57.95 to 66.90 
O Burlington Escorted Tours 
(allexpense) . .$156.60 to $394.26 
A’ gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations, 


“Route of the North Coast 
Limited” 
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7 | Edinburgh When you 


travel through 

“~~ Britain on the London 
& North Eastern Railway, 
you explore some of the 
most historic and romantic 
spots in all Europe. Over 
this historical highway lie 
the ancient cities of Ely, 
Lincoln, Norwich, York, 
Edinburgh, and many old- 
world towns celebrated in 


romance and legend. 

Added to the attractions of 
natural beauty and climate are 
literary and historical associa- 
tions, mighty castles and land- 
marks famous in American life. 

You will understand and be 
better understood in England 
and Scotland than anywhere 
else in Europe. You can play 
golfonthe world famous courses 
at St. Andrews and North Ber- 
wick—in the land of the game. 

In addition to the ‘‘Flying 
Scotsman,” the famous train 
between London and Edin- 
burgh, there are fast and fre- 
quent trains to all the numerous 
points of interest. — 


LONDON & 


NORTH EASTERN 


RAILWAY 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 





Ask Me All You Like 


DUCATED people often take a 
} dismal view of the state of pub- 

lic intelligence. They cite what 
they call the stream of shoddy novels, 
the sex magazines, the sensational news- 
papers. Then they wring their hands 
and ask in hollow tones what the world 
is coming to. Bad boys who run away 
from home or try their hands at high- 
way robbery do not lay the blame on 
dime novels, as their fathers used to do; 
it is more fashionable to-day to go wrong 
because of the movies. But many folk 
are convinced, as they were in the days 
of Homer, that the world is going to the 
dogs, and that this is due in great part 
to the defective education of the masses. 

I have heard grave and earnest ladies 
and gentlemen discuss with horror the 
appalling spectacle of a “shop-girl” with 
a tabloid newspaper, or a young man 
reading a novel which “glorified crime.” 
If the shop-girl could only turn her at- 
tention to Marcel Proust, and if the 
young man would study the annual re- 
port of. the Smithsonian Institution, 
things would be much better. 

There is justification for a little of 
this sadness, but much of it is probably 
unnecessary. If I were asked to name 
the most debasing things which appear 
in print to-day, I would plump for the 
tabloid newspapers. They are seldom 
wicked, but they are, in varying degrees, 
silly and vulgar. They do not glorify 
crime, but, like the work of many better 
people, they frequently make the whole 
human race seem offensive. 

All other forms of reading matter 
have improved. The best-sellers of to- 
day are almost invariably better litera- 
ture than the best-sellers of thirty years 
ago, and far better than the best-sellers 
of sixty years ago. (In discussing popu- 
lar novels it has to be remembered that 
there are usually two kinds of best-sel- 
lers coexistent—good ones and cheap 
ones. Sixty years ago Dickens was a 
living best-seller. But so were writers 
like Mrs. Southworth and her clan. The 
latter type has improved.) The popular 
magazines are immensely better than 
they used to be. Compare, for instance, 
the “Saturday Evening Post” with the 
‘Fireside Companions” of the ’70’s. 

It is a cheerful sign of an increase in 
intelligence when amusements become 
intelligent. When a diversion attracts 
well-educated persons as well as thou- 


sands of others far from learned, when 
it sweeps over the country and becomes 
2 craze, the fact is not only amusing but 
encouraging. It was noticeable that 
cross-word puzzles seemed to attract 
laborers as well as college professors, 
girls of narrow education as well as high- 
brows. The much-abused shop-girl was 
often seen trying to figure out a word in 
seven letters which formed the name of 
a Greek coin. 

The question books * and the columns 
of questions in the newspapers and mag- 
azines are another proof that education 
has widened people’s interest in all kinds 
of knowledge and made the mere search 
for information a form of tolerable 
amusement. Some of the questions are 
denounced by the highbrow as trivial, 
and by the lowbrow as dull, uninterest- 
ing, and unimportant. Persons take 
superfluous pains to prove that a failure 
to get even five per cent on one of these 
tests is no indication that the man so 
failing may not be a useful and well- 
instructed practitioner of his own art or 
craft. The fact remains, however, that 
the man or woman who gets a good 
mark in one of these tests is apt to be 
well informed, and a generally agreeable 
person with whom to converse. 

To some who have tried these tests 
there will come a recollection of the an- 
tiquated game of Authors, which, al- 
though played with cards, used to be 
permitted in families even on Sundays, 
when the wickeder cards (covered with 
spades, hearts, clubs, or diamonds) 
would have been thought instruments of 
the devil. Others remember the old 
schoolboy question, “Who chased whom 
how many times around the walls of 
what?” Already the questionnaires have 
been parodied (a sign of popularity) in 
such queries as, “What is the middle 
name of Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft?” 

Probably no better parody has been 
written than that contributed by Mr. 
Tom Geraghty to the Conning Tower of 
the New York “World.” Mr. Geraghty 
pretends that he tried a quiz on Lorelei, 
the heroine of “Gentlemen Prefer 


1Ask Me Another! The Question Book. 
Compiled by Justin Spafford and Lucien 
Esty. With a Preface by Robert Benchley. 
The Viking Press, New York. $1.60. 

Answer This One: Questions for Every- 
body. Compiled by Franklin P. Adams 
(F. P. A.) and Harry Hansen. Edward J. 
Clode, Inc., New York. $1.50. 
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HE LAND of mystic 
magnificence — of 
towering mountains, ma- 
jestic waterfalls, beauti- 
ful rivers and_ verdant 
veld. The land of modern 
cities and native Kraals. 








Where you can see— 


The Great Diamond and Gold Mines 
The Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
The Wonderful Victoria Falls 

The Magic Cango Caves 


The Beautiful, Speedy, Preening 
Ostrich 


The Glorious Cape Peninsula 


The South African Government Rail- 

ways are internationally famous for 

comfort, speed, safety, convenience ; 
dining and sleeping car service. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘ The Sun Coun- 
try,’’ or send 12 cents (to cover postage) 
for fully illustrated 175 page travel book, 

“* Cape of Good Hope.’’ 











SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


Bowling Green Office Bldg. 
New York City 














Blondes.” The whole list is printed in 
“Answer This One,” by Messrs. Adams 
and Hansen. It is especially pleasing 
because it permits us to look into Lore- 
lei’s mind and see its wheels revolve. 
Here are a few of the questions and her 
answers: 

Q. What was the Diet of Worms? 

A. Weeds, grass, and dirt. 

Q. What is a centaur? 

A. A hundred years, 

Q. How do kangaroos carry their 
young? 

A. Very well. 

Q. What is the Tyrol? 

A. A very cross man who makes 
everybody knuckle down. 

Q. What is a bittern? 

A. A cold day. | 
. What is manna? 
Spanish word for “to-morrow.” 
. What is a martingale? 
A lovely song bird. 
Where do the Hottentots live? 
At home. 
. What is a pogrom? 
Something you can’t tell the play- 
ers without. 


rOPO>POPO 


E. P. 
Fiction 
BLACK APRIL. By Julia Peterkin. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $2.50. 


Mrs. Peterkin’s novel is advertised as ex- 
traordinary, and, as the information is 
added that it portrays Negro life on an 
isolated South Carolina plantation and that 
no white person appears in the book, one 
concedes the ‘adjective without question. 
That, certainly, is extraordinary; even 
novels concerned predominantly with the 
Negro deal with him usually in his rela- 
tions with the white race; it is indeed from 
those relations that they commonly draw 
their basic drama and most poignant trag- 
edy. 

April, a Negro of magnificent physique, 
an able farmer, and a man of natural au- 
thority, is plantation manager for an 
absentee white landlord. He is a step above 
the other Negroes on the estate, but only 
a step. He is less superstitious than they 
—he is willing personally to spray the boll 
weevils with poison every season, when the 
others regard that work as _ interfering 
perilously with the providences of God— 
but he shares their attitude of primitive 
simplicity toward life and their easy-going 
morality. He is, indeed, a tribal chief of 
many women. Only Uncle Isaac, who has 
fifty-two, has more children than he. 

From this man’s life, the lives of the 
men and women with which it is entwined, 
and the grotesquely piteous tragedy of its 
close Mrs. Peterkin has made a remarkable 
and enthralling novel. Putting aside its 
most obvious point of excellence—its pene- 
trating, illuminating presentation of Negro 
life as such—it possesses one admirable 
quality which is likely to be taken for 
granted, at least until after escape from 
the immediate domination of the book. 
This is the manner in which, while moving 
with an ease and freedom which seem en- 
tirely unhampered among ‘careless morals, 
primitive passions, crude, violent, or ludi- 
crous incidents, and matters frankly physi- 
cal, the story is never repellent, and pre- 
serves always a curious essential dignity. 
For one thing, while there is humor, it is 
under strict control; it is present as a mel- 
lowing influence, but never overstressed in 
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SWITZERLAND 


AINBOW-WORLD .... 
vibrant with unbelievable 
color and light. The silver sculp- 
ture of star-high mountains... . 
the crashing beauty of cascade 
and gorge and sinuous glacier .... 
the soft bewitchment of dreaming 
opalescent waters. And in all that 
loveliness... . the varied delight 
of a thousand different diversions 
.... for Switzerland is the play- 
world of Europe.... where glam- 
our sets the stage for pleasure. 


See historic Geneva, seat of the League 
of Nations and Lausanne - Ouchy of in- 
ternational fame as a city of learning. 

Then Gstaad in the pasture land of the 
Sarine Valley,and on to the Lake of Thun 
with quaint Thun itself and Beatenberg. 


Then into the heart of the Bernese Alps 
with Interlaken, Murren, Wengen, Kleine 
Scheidegg ... up to Jungfraujoch (11340 
feet), down to Grindelwald—the glacier 
village—and another excursion to 
Schynige Platte. Then Kandersteg and 
through the Loetschberg toanother world 
...the Rhone valley... from Visp to 
Zermatt-Gornergrat and the Matterhorn. 

Go over the Furka-Oberalp Railway to 
the Grisons with its hundred and fifty 
valleys, including renowned St. Moritz. 

And ontoZurich,Switzerland’sMetrop- 
olis, Lucerne and its enchanting lake— 
the cradle of the Swiss Republic—and via 
the St. Gothard route to Lugano basking 
in the sunshine of the South. And the 
railroad fare III class on a Tourist Com- 
bination Ticket costs you but $50.70 or 
II class $66.35 for the entire trip. .. more 
can beadded if desired without additional 
cost as this fare is based on a Season 
Ticket available for 15 days of unlimited 
travel over more than 3000 miles of rail 
and lakes throughout the most beautiful 
country in the world. 


Write us today for free travel literature. 
Just ask for Packet K 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Ave., New York 
Féte de Vignerons at Vevey, August 1 to 9 
II Olympic Winter Games at St. Moritz, 
February 11 to 19, 1928. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt TeachersAgency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Canada 
IcGILL 


French Summer School UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, QUE. June 27 to July 30, 1927 
Thoroughly French atmosphere. Only French spoken. 
Entirely French staff. Elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced courses. Morning—Lectures and class-room instruc- 
tion. Afternoon—Group conversation, sight-seeing, sports, 
Evening—Concerts, French plays, entertainments, illus- 
trated lectures. Write for circular to the Secretary, 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL, McGill University, Montreal, Que. 


New York City 


OLLEGE CRUISE 
Round the World| 























FOR Gh. SECON 
r YOUNG LAS" eee 
MEN mane. CRUISE 
OVER SEPTEMBER 

17 YRs. To May 


Twenty-five Countries Visited 
Tropics in Winter. Europe, China, Japan in Fall 
and Spring. 

College, Graduate, Preparatory & Business Courses. 
For Illustrated Booklet, Maps, 

Terms, Courses, address 
University Travel Association, Inc. 
235 Madison Avenue, New York City 














Texas 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of thein can, but stammers in the presence of others, it must 
be that in the presence of others he does something that 
interferes with Nature in the speech process. If then we know 
what it is that interferes, and the stammerer be taught 
how to avoid that, it must be that he is getting rid of the 
thing that makes him stammer. That’s the philosophy of 
our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. SCHOOL 
FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, ‘Texas. 








BOARDING 


SCHOOLS 


Free Information ; All schoolsin S 
or Europe; College Prep.. Finishing, Mili- 
tary, Day, Collegiate, etc. Catalogs, ratings 
official advice. Only free office maintained 
by schools of U. 8. without 
commissions for past 20 years. 
State your wants 
Phone Bryant 1141 
or write or call on 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


1212-0 Times Bldg., 
Times Sq., N. ¥Y.C 




































West Virginia 


St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, W. Va. 


(60 miles from Washington, D. C.) 
THE CHEVRON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In historic Shenandoah Valley. Miss M. P. Duvat, Priucipal. 
The best way to know it is to visit it. 











World’a 

best makes—Under- 

wood, Remington, Oliver— 
prices smashed to almost ° 


2 and it’s yours 4 


All late models, compe re ak andre- @ 
finished brand new. GUA’ EED ole ae 

YEARS. Send no money big NPREE cata’ rial 
shows actual mechines in full colors. Gate one aunt easy ue” 
ment plan and 10-day free trial offer. Limited time, so write today 


International Typewriter Ex., 186 W.Lake St. ,Dept. 440, al 


Boy and Girl Campers 


If you have a camp for boys 

or girls, you can reach a se- 
hoctadd aaa interested audience 
byadvertising in The Outlook, 
for it is read each week by 
parents who desire the best 
summer care for their children 
and who possess the means to 
send them to the best camps. 












Write for information about the 
special rate for camp advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
120 East 16th Street New York City 
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such purely comic scenes as would tempt 
the pen of a less artistic writer using the 
same material. Whether “Black April’ 
will conquer such a public as it deserves it 
would be difficult to foretell, but it is good 
reading for white Americans and black and 
for lovers of good literature anywhere. 


THE NEW POOR. By Clarissa Fairchild Cush- 
man. Harper & Brothers, New York. 2. 

If this is a first novel, it is not a bad 
attempt. We are all “New Poor” since the 
war, except those blest with inherited for- 
tunes. Soaring post-war prices have sent 
the professional class nearly to the wall. 
This book is, as the jacket says, wholesome 
and honest. Though neither situation nor 
characters are in the least unusual and 
David is too good to be true, it is full of 
genuine feeling. The family life and tone 
is portrayed by one who could only do it 
adequately because of years of life spent in 
a beloved circle. While Margaret, the 
heroine, is not always sharply enough de- 
fined, the elder sister, Harriet, is—as a 
very delightful person, and one who could 
give advice knowing the value of it. The 
characters and jargon of the magazine 
office are excellent, and Mrs. Carlyle, in 
spite of brief appearances, one of the best- 
done bits. Sue is delicious; in the begin- 
ning raising a ruction in the office and 
stamping on Mr. Anders’s feet. Towards 
the end she fades off into very thin un- 
reality indeed. The financial struggle of 
Margaret and David is tense enough, and 
Margaret’s solution natural. The story has 
plenty of snap and sparkle and goes 
brightly and easily. 


SHOOT. By Luigi Pirandello. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $2.50. 

“Are you ready? Shoot!” In answer to 
this command, shouted by the Italian 
moving-picture directorate, Serafino Gub- 
bio, cinematograph operator for the Kos- 
mograph Company, turns the handle of his 
camera. As his camera records the drama 
of the play on yards of film, so Gubbio 
records in his note-book an actual drama 
of the studio, stranger than any drama 
previously known to filmdom. 

By suicide, shooting, and the claws of a 
tiger, three men die through love of a 
beautiful screen star, La Nestoroff. The 
end of one, Aldo Nuti, is somewhat like 
that of “the young lady of Niger.” 

“Shoot” is artistically interesting, in hav- 
ing caught the rushing tempo and the feel- 
ing of high pitch about the moving-picture 
industry. These notes of Serafino Gubbio 
tell an exotic story in brief flashes, but 
mainly they are the philosophical reflec- 
tions of a soul from the outside looking on, 
as apart from its fellows as the camera is 
from its subject; the revolt of -.an artist 
against the grinding mechanism of an 
ever-increasingly mechanical world. 


A 
{ Sociology 
AMERICAN LABOR AND AMERICAN DEMOC- 


RACY. By William English Walling. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 


This is a treatment of the social aims 
and principles of organized labor in Amer- 
ica as exemplified by the policies of the 
American Federation of Labor. These poli- 
cies, Mr. Walling believes, are a product of 
domestic conditions and of labor’s contest 
on the industrial field, and have been little 
affected, except negatively, by dogmas and 
theories imported from Europe. Labor’s 
policies make for a form of social democ- 
racy, but a form which differs radically 
from what is generally understood by the 
term Socialism. The class struggle in its 
orthodox sense has no part in these poli- 
cies, nor has public ownership per se 
Labor makes no war on capital, but: de- 
mands an increasing participation in the 
management of industry. The leaders of 


labor, Mr. Walling believes, look to a time ~ 


when government will be controlled by 
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economic organizations rather than by po- 
litical parties; when the chief branches of 
government will be, not legislative, judicial, 
and executive, but industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, financial, and transportational, 
and when labor will fully share with capi- 
tal in the determination of all the ques- 
tions arising in these various fields. It is 
a book that will well repay a close reading. 


Travel 


CANADA. The Great River, the Lands and the 
Men. By Marion I. Newbigin. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York. 

A Scotch traveler visits Canada, studies 
its history, its people, and its problems, 
and tells with intelligence and charm what 
he has seen and read. The historical part 
virtually closes with the conquest and the 
peace of 1763, the English period being 
only briefly sketched. The author is a stu- 
dent and a close observer, and, moreover, 
is in love with his subject—three factors 
which make for a readable book. One who 
is looking for an introduction in print to 
our neighbor of the north will assuredly 
find it in this excellent study. 


Religion 
WHAT CHRIST MEANS TO ME. By Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. Houghton, Miffin Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.25. 

No modern life has better illustrated the 
fact that Christ’s command was “Follow 
Me,” not “Comprehend Me,” than that of 
the famous “Labrador Doctor,” whom we 
all know and love. That Dr. Grenfell’s 
devoted career, however, has all been in 
obedience to Christ’s command the present 
small book reminds us again. The author 
recalls appealingly what the teachings of 
Jesus have meant in his life—from the 
unconscious and formal religion of a public 
school boy, through a young physician’s 
generous earnestness; a decisive moment 
under the spell of Moody; and, finally, the 
well-known years when the practical appli- 
cation of Christ’s teachings has formed the 
motive for an unusually useful and distinc- 
tive life. That the discipleship has been 
not only of great help to others but a great 
happiness to Dr. Grenfell the reader feels 
sure. A mother’s quiet religion was to the 
writer, as it has been to so many others, 
the background of all his good works. 
Though all too short, this is a winning 
presentation of the working of practical 
Christianity. 


Politics and Government 


CHINA AND THE POWERS. By Henry Kit- 
von Norton. The John Day Company, New 
ork, 


This publication is pat to the needs of 
the hour. Mr. Norton is one of our most 
competent authorities on China, and here 
he has outdone himself. The book is re- 
markably accurate, judicious, lucid, and 
interesting. The more important aspects 
of the stupendous Chinese problem are 
adequately treated; the general reader is 
provided with precisely the Celestial pabu- 
lum he requires. He is Biven a real feel 
of a most fascinating drama, as fascinating 
as any ever enacted on this planet. We 
recommend the volume with scarcely any 
mental reservations. 


CAUSES OF WAR AND THE NEW REVOLU- 
TION. By Tell A. Turner. The Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston. $2. 


Mr. Turner hates war and would inspire 
a like hate in the rest of mankind. He 
summarizes the causes, the conduct, and 
the results of some sixty principal wars of 
the last 350 years. His grand aim is to 
show the insufficiency or absurdity or 
wickedness of the causes of war and the 
general futility of its results. Only a man 
of supreme genius of a peculiar kind could 
adequately have summarized so vast a 
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substance. 


THE STORY OF METHODISM 

By Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson 

“This is a book to be recommended to those 
outside the Church ranks. Let one of them 
assure his fellow-outsiders that they will miss 
much if they do not read it—much in human 
interest and adventure, and much in Christian 
fellowship as they realize afresh why we all 
love the Methodists.”—The Outlook. 

Tilustrated. Price, net, $4.00, postpaid. 


THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN 
HISTORY 
By Robert W. McLaughlin 


Much has been written in recent years 
about the modern attitude of science, philos- 
ophy and psychology to religion, but this is 
the first time that the relation between his- 
tory and religion has been treated in this 
manner. ; 

Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE 
GREEKS 


By John L. Myres 
Six lectures, by the Wykeham Professor of 
Ancient History in Oxford University, with 
special reference to early notions about law, 
authority and natural order in relation to 
human ordinance. 
Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 


Serious and Religious Books 


THESE new offerings of The Abingdon Press will appeal 
strongly to the reader of serious literature. Each reveals an 
intimate and scholarly knowledge of some phase of religious, 
historical or political thought. Human, searching, striving 
for truth, interesting in presentation and subject matter, 
these volumes are recommended to the reader of books of 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request 


THE CHRISTLIKE GOD 
By Bishop Francis John McConnell 
In these chapters, which are the rich fruit- 
age of many years of intensive study in the 
realm of Christian doctrine, Bishop McConnell 
is “holding up Christlikeness as a clue to the 
character of God, trying to see how we can 
test the attributes usually called divine by the 
measure of likeness to Christ.” ~ 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


MEN OF THE MYSTERIES 
By Ralph W. Sockman 
A group of lectures delivered at De Pauw 
University, dealing with contemporary cur- 
rents of thought, secular as well as religious, 
by the pastor of Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York City. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 
By Charles Nelson Pace 
These sermons face life’s problems with 
honesty; consider its issues with the spirit of 
understanding; exalt the things of heart, mind 
and spirit that are essential; strive always to 
be helpful to those who would see life whole; 
and point the aspiring soul to Him who said, 
= J am the Way, and the Truth, and the 
ife. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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re: Pm FOR MANY YEARS 


Jacobs Bird-Houses 


have been purchased by thou- 

“ sands all over the country, 
because they are beautiful 

\ and uniformly successful. 


@ To have birds live about 
your home YOU need know 
very little about their habits 
—WE know how to make 
houses that birds will oc- 
cupy. Thousands of testi- 
monial letters prove that. 
Write for our new FREE 
booklet showing 25 Nest 
Boxes and Colony Houses 
from $1.50 to $125. 

Jacobs Bird-House and Manufacturing Co. 

Waynesburg, Pa. 












































Little “Ads” That Reach Far 


The Outlook Classified columns are care- 
fully guarded and closely read. The 
circulation of The Outlook is world-wide. 


Its “Wants” Will Fill Yours 





Asthma 


Vapo-Cresolene makes a strong appeal to those 









Olina it\S_best 

tas hma. Sufdby druggists. 
Gaye Wend for descriptive booklet 31B. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St. , New York) 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 











Eye Education 
By W. H. Bates, M.D. 


The author of this book presents evi- 
dence that all errors of refraction are caused 
by strain—and cured by rest or relaxation. 

The complete method of treatment is de- 
scribed so clearly that the reader can usually 
discard his glasses and improve his vision. 
All leading bookstores Price $3.00 Postpaid 
Central Fixation Publishing Company 








383 Madison Ave., Dept. 9, New York City 

















Why Investors 


THE WORLD OVER 
SELECT 


SMITH BONDS 








HY is it that men and women 

all over the world, in 48 States 
and in 51 countries and territories 
abroad, are as of one mind in their 
choice of SmirH Bonps? 


The reasons can be stated briefly: 
SmitH Bonps give you the essen- 
tials of successful investing—safety 
and ample return—614% interest 
with strong first mortgage security, 
and with safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


These essentials are not all. Where- 
ever the mails carry, our Mail 
Service Department, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., enables you to have your 
investments handled by mail with 
the same individual attention and 
cooperation that you would receive 
if you called at one of our offices. 
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Another reason: Denominations of 
$1,000, $500 and $100, and Invest- 
ment Savings Plan payments of $10, 
$20, $30 or more a month, place 
614% Smituy Bonps within easy 
reach of every investor. Regular 
monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest. 








WHETHER YOU 
INVEST MUCH 
OR LITTLE 








Mail the form below for our book- 
lets—‘‘Fifty-Four Years of Proven 
Safety,”” which explains the safe- 
guards that protect every investor 
in our First Mortgage Bonds, and 
“How to Build an Independent 
Income,’”’ which shows how your 
monthly savings will grow at 612%. 


THE FH. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 














matter in so brief a compass (175 meager 
pages); Mr. Turner’s summarization is in- 
adequate, jejune, uninteresting. He ends 
with the expression of his conviction that 
development of a world pacific sentiment 
(“the new revolution’) has doomed war. 
The argument is thin and unconvincing. 
The book does more credit to the author’s 
heart than to his head. 


History 


THE NEGRO IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
VIRGINIA. By Alrutheus Ambush Taylor, 
A.M. The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Washington. $2. 

The benefaction of the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Fund is respcnsibdle for this 
interesting volume, detailing as it does the 
complexities following the conclusion of 
the civil conflict and the readjustment of 
the relations between the freed slaves and 
their former masters. On the whole the 
book reveals a creditable story on both 
sides. The white people in Virginia proved 
sensible in the main, and Negroes who im- 
proved their standards progressed. The 
“horrors” of reconstruction sat lightly on 
both black and white in Virginia, and the 
outcome was rather better than could have 
been expected, 


Books Received 
THE LETTERS. By St. Basil. The Loeb Clas- 


sical Library. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 

NEW TACTICS IN SOCIAL CONFLICT. Edited 
by Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas. 
The League for Industrial Democracy, New 
York. 

CONCERNING THE INNER LIFE. By Evelyn 
Underhill. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


MOTOR WEST. By Caroline Rittenberg. Harold 
Vinal, New York. $1.50. 


INTEGRITY IN EDUCATION. By George Nor- 
lin. The Maemillan Company, New York. $2. 


THE_ VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF COLLEGE 


STUDENTS By Lewis Adams Maverick. 
The Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
$2.50. 


FORESTS AND SEA POWER. By Robert G. 
Albion. The Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. $5. 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF RURAL LIFE. By Horace 
Boies Hawthorn. The Century Company, 
New York. $3.75. 

KIDDUSH HASHEM: AN EPIC OF 1648. By 
Sholom Ash. The Jewish Publication Society 
of America. Philadelphia. 

THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPITALISM. 
By John A. Hobson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.50. 

INTERNATIONAL a ol _AND re 
PROBLEMS OF THE DAY AND SOME AS- 
PECTS OF FASCISM. By 7 Hon. Tommaso 
Tittoni. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton Kent & 
Co., Ltd., London. 10s. 6d. 

FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY-BLUE WATER. 
By Nelle Richmond Eberhart. Harold Vinal, 
New York. $1.50. 

PRACTICE OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION, 
By Lent D. Upson. The Century Company, 
New York. $4. 

THE LIFE OF JOSEPH RUCKER LAMAR. By 
Clarinda Pendleton Lamar. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

omnes COLONIZATION, PAST AND FU- 

TURE. By Heinrich Schnee. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $3. 

THE TOP OF THE WORLD. By Welthy Hon- 
singer Fisher, The Abingdon Press, New 
York. $2.50. 

THE ISLAND MAIL. By Clarice N. Detzer. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $1.50. 

THE UNIVERSITY AFIELD. By Alfred L. Hall- 
Quest. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LYCEUMS, 
CHAUTAUQUAS, 3y John S. Noffsinger. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 

SEEKING THE MIND OF CHRIST. By Robert 
E. Speer. The Fleming R. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN HISTORY. By 
Robert W. McLaughlin. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. $2.50. 

BENJAMIN GARVER LAMME: AN AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$3. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT. By F. W. Ogilvie. 
The Cxford University Press, New York. 50c. 

ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT AS AN AID TO 
AGRICULTURE. By Guy E. Tripp. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

LIGHT MY CANDLE. By Henry van Dyke and 
Tertius van Dyke. The Fleming R. Revell 
Company, New York. $2. 
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Get Travelwise 


Do You Plan 


a Vacation in 
America this 


Year 








CANADIAN AND AMERICAN 
NATIONAL PARKS 


CALIFORNIA ALASKA 
DUDE RANCHES 





All are particularly alluring. 


Write for booklets, special summer 
rates, details 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


Outlook Travel Bureau 


120 East 16th Street 
New York City 
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The Outlook Classified Department 





Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 


Tours and Travel 





England 


Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 


Old Established High Class Family Hotel 
famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 


Situated most beautiful part of Fashionable 
West End, almost facing Hyde Park. Few 
minutes all Theatres. Rooms with full board 
$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 
English Breakfast $2-$2.50;daily. No charge 
baths, boot cleaning, attendance. 

Make early reservations direct or 

through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 








Switzerland 


otel Pension Nuss, Vevey,Switzerland. 
Ideal all-year home on Lake Geneva. Run- 
ning water m all rooms, private baths, best 











cooking. Moderate terms. L. NUSS, Prop. 
Arizona 
Ss Shi Valley, 
Yavapai County OPAne ey 


Altitude 4,600 ft. Ranch house in delightful 
mountain valley—located between Prescott 
and Grand Canyon. Motoring, riding, hunting. 
5 guests accepted. Reasonable rates. Write 
Mrs. H. W. Fritsche, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


Colorado 


ANCH VACATION. Rockies of 
north Colorado. Only a few guests taken. 
Good fishing in stream and Jake, beautiful 
mountain trails ; saddle horses. Rates reason- 
able. References required and given. Write 
for booklet to ‘I. P. BENNETT, Eggers, Col. 











Connecticut 


OVERLOOK FARM°*"zo292 


Fifty miles from N. Y. Superb view ; artesian 
well, excellent food. Delightful rest place. 








District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC W*shington: 


. ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 








Maine 


**Le Chalet’’ Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


Do you wish to perfect your French during 6 
weeks while you are enjoying the privileges 
of educated French family, beautiful scenery, 
invigorating air? tAddress Professor Ruérat, 
201 North Oxford St., Hartford, Conn. 











Massachusetts 
Berkshires 


CAMP MORSE Berkshires. 


On Goose Lake, Lee, Mass. 
Cabins, good beds, home cooked food, boat~ 
ing, bathing, fishing, tennis, walks. 7 
MAY MORSE, 203 West 103d St., N. Y. City. 


New York City 


HOTEL BRISTO| 








129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
feos ee Eecy Brees Dom ed 
— $3--$4-- a pags 
Double—$5--$6--87 Luncheon | -60 


Special Bluse Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis for its famous dining service 

come to Hotel Bristol. You'll fee} “‘at home."’ 





53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson _New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Rurcpesn plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





New York 


A PIRONDACKS, The CRATER 
CLUB, Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
Where meals are served. References required. 
For circular or information address J OHN B. 
BURNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York City. 


otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 











New York 
HURRICANE LODGE ccitites 





a Ie w THE AUIRONDACKS 
=< Fen Hurricane, Essex Co., @. ¥. 
a Comfortable. homelike. A|lti- 
a & tude 1,800 feet. _Extensive 
~ verandas overlooking Keene 
aw Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
=“ ing. Swimming pool. Golf 


links; mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooins. Open from June 
15 to Oct.1. For further information address 
K.Belknap,Mgr., Hurricane Lodge, Hurricane,EssexCo.,N.Y. 


“Roads End” OnLake 


_ * Where the Trails Begin’? §Sacandaga 

Adirondacks A camp for the 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround. 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
Hikes into the 





canoes. Black bass fishing. I 
woods. Nights around the campfire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T. 


MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 





Wyoming 
FRED J. RICHARD RANCH w°28%:, - 


Horseback tours through Yellowstone. Trout 
fishing, perfect hunting country. Excellent 
food. For rates, booklets, write direct, or 











Outlook Travel Bureau. 
WIND RIVER RANCH wpe: 
Wyoming 
from Yellowstone. A hunter’s para- 
W dise—bear, elk, small game; trout 
= t. Mountain trips. Rough- 
Ing it or luxury, as you prefer. 
97 N. Arlington Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 
1ell, Big Horn Co., Wyoming 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. Horse- 
garden and dairy herd supply our table. 
complete mountain-top camp _ maintained. 


Healthful, invigorating climate. 80 miles 
streams. dle horses for each 

R Excellent food. For booklet write 
Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 
back a lake and stream fishing. ar 
For reservations write GAY WYMAN, Mer. 


New Hampshire 








YE BEACH, N. H. 


LITTLE BOARS HEAD 


HOUSES and ESTATES 
For Sale and Rent 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 

Apply CHAS. E. FITZ 





50 State St., Boston Tel. HUBbard 2477 











New York 


ADIRONDACKS at Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Cottages for Rent or Sale. 
W. H. OTIS, Real Estate, Agent. 


For Sale—Beautiful Old Colonial Home 


Six bedrooms, five baths, brass plumbing, 
electricity, steam heat, fireplaces, hardwood 
floors. _ Further details. 

M. D. BLAKESLEE, Cazenovia N.§Y. 











Doctor’s residence, centrally lo- 
For Sale cated (near seminary, churches. 
schools), excellent condition. 10 rooms and 
offices, 4-cur garage, large lot. Price, details, 
M. D. BLAKESLEE, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





1a Homestead Tea Room, Corn- 
wall, N. Y. Furnished. improvements, 
State road. Rent $50 mouthly. Apply Mrs. 

GEORGE Mgars, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
FOR REN furnished, for the sum- 
mer, a fraternity house 


on Seneca Lake, Geneva, N. Y. 
rooms. June 20 to Sept. 15. 7,219, Outlook. 


LAKE GEORG bungalow! for sale, 


only $700. Near hotel. All activities. 
Mr. CARROLL, 113 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Rhode Island 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


accessible ocean frontage 
4 hours from New York, 2 from Boston. 
Metal-surfaced roads to all New England. 


COTTAGES FOR SUMMER 








Beautiful four-room 




















Real Estate 
For SALE and 
ENGAGE YOUR SUMMER HOME Now! 


SEASHORE SUMMER HOMES 
SUMMER RENTAL 
Consult T.M. HOLTON Real Estate 


in NEW ENGLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS and MAINE COASTS 
1030 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Boston, Mass. 









Connecticut 
Shore Cottage, Furnished 


6 large rooms, bath, fireplace. Midway be. 
tween New Haven and New London, country 
club, golf, tennis. Good roads, right of way 
to beach, 200 feet from water. Running,water, 
sewer, electric light. Christian neighborhood. 
Rent for July and August, $500. Write Miss 
LUCY J. AIWATER, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








For rent furnished. 
Sharon, Conn. $650 for season. 9 
rooms, 2 baths, electric light, e rage. 8 acres. 
Apply A. Platt, 939 8th Ave.,N.Y. Tel. 1370 Col. 


talogs giving particulars and prices of 
houses available, maps, etc., sent on request. 
FRANK W. COY 


Specialist in Seashore Properties 
6 High St., Westerly, R. I. 





Vermont 


Lake St. Catharine, Wells, Vt. 


Large cottage, in excellent condition, for rent 
as a summer camp. Completely furnished, 
ready for occupancy. If interested, write to 
W. L. CARPENTER, 423 Elm St., Montpelier, Vt. 


DO YOU KNOW . 
you can buy cottages and sites in beautiful 
Vermont at reasonable{prices ? 
Furnished lakeside cottage. Large lakeside 
hotel. Hilltop farm estate. Cottage building 
sites. B. M. BUTTLES, Agent, Franklin 
Square House, Boston, Mass. 




















__ Property Wanted 
SCHOOL zorerty WANTED 


Send full information. 7,227, Outlook. 








WV codmont-on-Sound. Waterfront, 
ten-room,furnished, modern,two baths. 
Owner going abroad. Season $1,500. Albert 
Mattoon, 956 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 





Maine 


AMDEN,ME. Seashore and mountains 
combined. For rent, fully. furnished, 
several cottages, $500 up. Plans and full de- 
scription. J. R. Prescott, Newtonville, Mass. 





Tours and Travel 
EUROPE 


Conducted tours, sailing in June and July, 
visit England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Riviera, and France. 
Three grades, including ocean passage. 
Select, $1150. Standard, $845. Student, $625 
Which tour interests you ? 
MENTOR TOURS COMPANY 
9th Floor, Straus Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 








READFIELD, ME. waktawacoox, 


Country home,10 rooms, wonderful view, $300. 

Bungalow, large living-room, fireplace, $200. 

Prices include wood, ice, boat, canoe, tennis, 
olf 8 miles, fishing, tiled spring. Photos. 
AS. E. HARVEY, 27 Court St., Augusta, Me. 


EUROPE ON CREDIT 


By “Famous Allen Plan’ Small 
Payment. Bal. 10 mo. after return. 
Booklets 200 Tours #240 up Free. 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc., Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


sUROP 


Invisible Courier System 


A Superior Travel Service 

for the Independent Traveler 
A SSURES comfort and economy. 
4A Guaranteed reservations hotels, 
steamers, trains. Representative meets 
traveler on arrival all places. Inclu- 
sive rate submitted with specially pre- 
yared itinerary of any trip any time. 
ocal guides, motor trips, sightseeing 
arranged. Send for Book E. 


Tours with Escort 
Frequent and Seasonavle Departures. 
From $660 up. Send for Book C. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. i=: 


542 Fifth Ave., New York 
PHILADELPHIA—1529 Locust St. 
Boston—33 Devonshire St. 
San FrRANcisco—582 Market St. 
Los ANGELES—At Bank of America 









¥ er beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook.” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE owt RAILWAYS 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE - 1927 


ELECT 
ERVICE 


Standard Tours $775 
Weekly Sailings 
Cabin Class Steamers AND UP 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 


















TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around 
the World. Comfortable travel, mod- 
erate prices, abundant sightseeing, fine 
leadership. » 

Where do you want to go? 

What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER TOUR IN EUROPE 


Comprehensive itinerary, comfort, moderate 
price. Glimpses of capitals, universities, and 
countrysides. Limited number in party. W rite 
to Miss Florence Fisher, Hartsdale, 
N. Y., or The Outlook Travel Bureau. 


WORLD ee 








TRAVEL FOR PLEASURE, Rest orn StTuDY 
SAILING WEEKLY — MAY TO SEPTEMBER 
| pey Low-Priced Students’ Tours 
51 West 49th St., N. ¥. City. Circle 2511 





EUROPE Visiting eight countries, 
$675. Sailing on Cunard 
Line. All visas included. Free trip if you 
secure five paying members. BABCOCK 
TOURS, East Orange, N. J. Established 1900. 
EUROPE Private party sailing May 

llth, visiting seven coun- 
tries. Motoring then Italy and the Dolomites. 

rs 


ANNE é. PALMER 
161-65 86th Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 








New Hampshire 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 

Kklets. SARGENT & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


* 








EUROPE Sailing June 25 
: Cunard Line 
Visiting six countries $500. Address 


Rey. Wm. Carter, 362 Jefferson Ave.. Brooklyn, NY. 


EUROPE, WITH $350 to 
Summer Tours TUNIS IN AFRICA $1065 


29th Year. Illustrated Red Bool: with mans. 
Johnston Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 








Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 


Complete Furopean service. For booklets, 
details. write Outlook Hotel & Travel Burean. 





For other Classified Advertising 
seo ne: * par’ 
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Tours and Travel 


Study French Abroad 


Two months travel—July & rs 





Six weeks French—3 times a day. 

See Montpellier and 9 other cities. 

Travel, living, and tuition included. 
Address Director S. F. A. A. 

Réesseliville Kentucky 


SUMMER TOUR OF EUROPE 


Fascinating itinerary, moderate price 
limited party under leadership of a successf ul 
conductor who knows Europe and under- 
stands liuman nature. 

Around the World Tour, mainly by 
land. Notacruise. Starting October. Led 
by same conductor. Write for literature. 


Bullitt Tours, 1308 Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
ACATION TOURS 
V Aro BURP E 1927 
The Popular Student Tours 
Lowest Rates 


Best Service UP 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


A Mart of the Uaneal 
Give Your Friend Going Abroad! 


Pocket memorandum book. Just send one 
dollar to 
“MY TRAVEL-LOG” COMPANY 
Box 1, Station C, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





























° Direct from makers. 
Harris Twee Ideal sporting ma- 
terial. Any length 

cut. Price $2.00 per 


yd. postage paid. Patterns free. 
NEWALL 127STORNOWAY SCOTLAND 


i AOMI Finest Imported Figs.— 
Nature’s Natural Laxative, freshly packed 

i to order. Trial 2-lb boxes $1.00, 5-lb boxes 
$2.25, postage and insurance paid. CHICAGO 

FIG & DATE CO., 321 W. Lake St., Chicago. 











STATIONERY 
WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N. Y. 








The Outlook for 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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SITUATIONS WANTED ' 





WANTED—Business women in every town 
and city to make and market Constance 
Jane’s homemade drop-cakes and other prod- 
ucts. Small investments brings large returns. 
For information 7,629, Outlook. 


ESTABLISHED school desires educator 
to assume management. Small investment. 
7,625, Outlook. 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter- 
tainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 
T. 8. Denison & Co., 623 8. Wabash, Dept. 
74, Chicago. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, _ social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, compoutone mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 

EXPERIENCED teachers should register 
now for September vacancies. Associated 
— Agency, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 








HELP WANTED 


EDUCATED persons can make money writ- 
ing news items and articles for periodicals. 
Literary experience not required. We furnish 
instructions. M. L. Company, 42 South Third 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AE-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WANTED—Mother’s helper with friendly 
family. Noother help. Must like children. 
Near New York. Country in summer. $50 
monthly. 7,632, Outlook. 


WOMAN, about thirty, to drive Stude- 
baker, heip in gardens. Particulars through 
correspondence. Box 457, New Canaan, Conn. 








CAPABLE young Swiss engineer wishes 
position. 7,627, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate, 23, desires position as 
governess. References. 7,644, Outlook. 


COMPANION, assist houssteeping, secre- 
tarial duties, chaperon grown children, or 
similar position sought by young English 
gentlewoman (widow, last 5 years this coun- 
try), about middle of June, with family 
spending summer months either seashore, 
mountains, or West. 7,638, Outlook. 


COMPANION, chaperon, native French 
woman, speaks English. Will travel. Refer- 
ences. 7,594, Outlook. 


COMPANION. Refined,middle-aged,Chris- 
tian woman, adaptable emg | ; care for 
elderly or semi-invalid lady. Would cook 
simple meals. City or country or would 
travel. 3,888, Outlook. 


COMPANION-secretary, by well-educated 
young lady in July. Capable, willing. Suc- 
cessful experience. Best references. 7,642, 
Outlook. 

DESIRING position to travel—cultured 
woman, registered nurse, with secretarial ex- 
perience. eferences given and requested. 
Miss B. B. McCormick, 3416 Race St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

EXECUTIVE housekeeper. Bee grade 
woman, 50, practical dietitian with institu- 
tional and private home experience, desires 
position, school, club, girls’ home, or large 
private home. 7,647, Outlook. 


HOUSE manager. Lady, middle age, capa- 
ble, highly recommended, educated, experi- 
enced, wants position, institution, gentie- 
an’s estate, club, hotel. 7,637, Outlook. 


_LADY of culture, refinement, desires posi- 
tion, chaperon, companion. Excellent pianist. 
Would travel. 7,633, Outlook. 


MATRON — institution, home for girls, 
school, companion, housekeeper bachelor or 
widower’s home or apartment, by an experi- 
enced American woman. 7,630, Outlook. 


NURSERY governess, northern New Jer- 
sey. Highest references. 7,624, Outlook. 


PRIMARY teacher desires summer posi- 
tion as governess, mother’s helper, com- 
panion. 7,620, Outlook. 


SMITH college junior would like position 
for summer as tutor or companion. Fond of 
children. Will travel. Address Box 33, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

STENOGRAPHER desires position as com- 
panion and secretary to lady who travels ex- 
tensiveiy. 7,622, Outlook. 





TEACHER, normal and part college, re- 
fined and pleasant personality, desires sum- 
mer position. Prefer to travel. E:cellent 
references. 7,636, Outlook. 

TUTOR—Latiu, French, or grade work. 
Young lady, 25, highly cultured. Refereuces. 
College graduate, 2 years’ teaching experi- 
ence. Free totravel June 14. 7,623, Outlook. 


UNIVERSITY graduate, age 25, desires 
position as chauffeur, guide, interpreter, or 
companion to party touring Europe. Pa- 
miliar with motor roads and foremost centers 
of interest. 7,606, Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY graduate desires position 
as tutor during summer months. References. 
7,611, Outlook. 

WANTED, by graduate nurse (young wo- 
man), position in family to care for child or 
invalid. Good home desired more than large 
salary. City or country. No objection to 
traveling. References. Box P., Bath, N. Y. 

WIDOW, forty-one, college graduate, 
traveled, at present teaching, would like po- 
sition in any capacity in New England for 
the summer and possibly permanently. 7,593, 
Outlook. 

_ WOMAN of refinement would like position 
in small private family, seamstress or helping 
out in home. 7,640, Outlook 

_WOMAN, well recommended, desires posi- 
tion as mother’s assistant and companion. 
7,628, Outlook. 

YOUNG high school teacher, Harvard 
graduate, wauts position as tutor or traveling 
companion for the summer, 7,634, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, educated, secretarial ex- 
perience, would accompany person traveling 
in Europe during summer. as traveled ex- 
tensively. Fluent knowledge of French. 
7,641, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

NEW England country home with careful 
moral and spiritual training offered for little 
girl. $85 mouthly. 7,608, Outlook. 

WANTED-—A permanent boarder. Address 
W., Pawling, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY professor going abroad for 
summer would take charge of one or two 
boys. 7,639, Outiook. 














geen intriguing problem which was 
originated by Richard Henry Little: 
Deposit $50 in your bank, and make the 
following withdrawals: 
First, $20, leaving balance of $30 
Second, $15, leaving balance of $15 


Third, $9, leaving balance of $6 
Fourth, $6,leaving balanceof 0 


—_ 


$50 $51 
Try and get the extra dollar! 








“Until last month,” writes D. L. H., “I 
regarded Texas as our outstanding he- 
State. But while traveling through that 
section I found a number of cafeteria- 
groceries operating under the name of 
Helpy-Selfy Stores.” 

The ten most popular novels published 
since the war, according to a survey made 
by the “Publishers’ Weekly,” are (1) “Main 
Strect.” Lewis; (2) “If Winter Comes,” 
Hutchinson; (3) “The Sheik,” Hull; (4) “So 
Big,” Ferber; (5) “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” Blasco-Ibafiez; (6) “Tittle 


French Girl,” Sedgwick; (7) “Brimming 
Cup,” Canfield; (8) “Gentlemen Prefer 


Blondes,” Loos; (9) “Black Oxen,” Ather- 
(10) “Recreation of Brian Kent,” 
Wright. Popularity is fixed by the sales 
these books have enjoyed. The survey re- 
veals that popular fiction preference has 
been for the action story. The showing 
marks a triumph for the American author, 
only two of the ten being foreigners. 


From London *“Opinion:” 

Wife (to sick husband): “Well, there’s 
one thing, ’Erb. Wot with ’ot poultices 
every two hours and yer med’cine every 
three, the days’ll soon pass.” 


ton; 





‘Why did you refuse the job of president 
of the company?” 
“There was no chance for advancement.” 


By the Way 


From “Punch:” 

Political agent: ‘‘Well, Mackinton, I hear 
you voted against us at the election. I 
can’t understand your being a Conserva- 
tive.” 

Mac: “Weel, ye ken, ma faither was yin, 
an’ ma gran’faither was yin, an’ ma great- 
gran’faither afore that.” 

Agent: “Ah—and what if your father 
had been an idiot, and your grandfather an 
idiot, and your great-grandfather?” 

Mac: “Weel, then, sir, I micht hae been 
a Liberal.” 





A study of a random group of twenty 
adults, when reading to themselves at their 
ordinary rates, showed that their reading 
speeds varied from 2.5 to 9.8 words per 
second. 





A study of 4,619 business concerns to 
determine the causes of business failure 
has been made by the A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, of Chicago. This survey indicates 
that eight out of every ten concerns that 
start in business fail within thirty years. 
Lack of capital is given as one of the chief 
reasons. Over seventy-five per cent of the 
businesses of the country net less than 
$5,000 annually. Over-buying is given as 
another main reason. Over-buying fre- 
quently results from over-selling. Failure 
to keep abreast of the best in business 
practice, inadequate accounting and igno- 
rance of costs and profit margins, poor 
locations, ete., are given as other impor- 
tant causes for failure. 

An analysis of “deaths” among 492 con- 
cerns yielded the following causes: (1) 
Handling inadequately advertised lines; 
(2) failure to advertise; (3) over-buying; 
(4) lack of supply of private brands; (5) 
indiscriminate extension of credit; (6) fail- 
ure to foresee changes in style; (7) poor 
collection methods; (8) unwillingness to 
help the retailer. 


The prophet Nahum, looking down the 
vista of twenty-six centuries, evidently 
caught this vision of the automobile of our 
day when he wrote: 

“The che.riots shall rage in the streets, 
they shall justle one against another in 
the broad ways; they shall seem like 
torches, they shall run like the lightnings.” 
—Nahum ii. 4. 





“Undoubtedly personal liberty is a good 
thing,” believes the Dallas “News,” “but we 
don’t like to ride with a driver who is full 
of it.” 





There was a young fellow named Lloyd, 
Who was seldom, if ever, annoyed; 
And though you might choke him, 
You couldn’t provoke him, 
His sang was so terribly froid.- 





From the “Christian Science Monitor:” 

British citizen (at touring agent’s): “I 
want you to recommend a nice quiet little 
seaside place in France—but mind, it must 
be thoroughly English!” 





The actual (not press-agented) salary of 
George Marion, Jr., who writes sub-titles 
for the movies, is said to be $2,250 per week 
fifty-two weeks in the year. 





Middle-Westerners have been heard to 
remark, “Talking movies are nothing new 
at our theaters.” 


Can you complete the following homily? 
The ten blanks are to be filled with the 
same six letters. Answer next week. 

When thou dost to the Lenten ser- 
mon directed at the —— to the soul, be 
and see that it the spiritual light. 























Forego all glitter and and not get 
the upper hand, the holy season thou 
go astray: for the season Thus —— 





thou thy spiritual nest most edifyingly and 
dost thou thyself as a good Christian. 
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The Outlook for April 13, 1927 


By the Way 


A TEACHER in a large Jewish school re- 
ceived the following excuse from an 
absentee—an example of phonetic spelling 
brought into use: 

“Hymen. E ad a adek.” 





“Every community,” says the San Fran- 
cisco “Chronicle,” “has at least one man 
who isn’t good for anything except to see 
the other fellow’s duty.” 





From the “Christian Advocate:” 
Of socialism I ha¥e heard 
And bolshevism, too; 
And communism oft has stirred 
My heart to fears anew. 


But now these words no longer move 
My feelings and appall. 

These various “isms” always prove 
But ‘‘wasms,” after all. 


_-—— 


Some similes, gathered by E. V. Lucas, 
of “Punch.” First,-inverted ones:- “As in- 
conspicuous as a new filling station;” “as 
thrilling as a phonograph record of a 
Liberty Loan speect.:” “as welcome as a 
creaking floor to a burglar;” “as calm and 
collected as a man with St. Vitus’s dance 
walking a tight-rope over Niagara Falls in 
a hurricane.” Modern developments yield 
plenty of material, as: “Peaceably inclined 
as a heavyweight champion;” “his face 
was as red as a picture-house exit bulb;” 
“ag incredible as a bankrupt bootlegger;” 
“no more effect than another new law;” 
“as nervous as a jelly-fish on a Ford fen- 
der;” “fas necessary as the black squares in 
a cross-word puzzle;” “as small as a night- 
club dancing floor;’” “as empty as an aban- 
doned golf course.” 





From “Capper’s Weekly:” 

The mother was ill. The doctor came, 
and small Emily looked on wonderingly as 
he used the stethoscope. “What station is 
he trying to get, mother?” she asked, when 
she could no longer contain her curiosity. 





“A detour,” according to the “Christian 
Science Monitor,” “is the roughest distance 
between two points.” 





One of the signs that spring is here is 
the conversations overheard in the street 
cars: “I simply have to have a new hi 
“I saw the most adorable new “ee 
dyed my old ——,” “There is a big sale on 
down at .’ “T thought I’d get A 
“Do you like those 2” “T must get a 
new set of furs,” etc., etc. 




















A recent study of the relative efficiency 
of night and day forces of industrial work- 
ers reveals the fact that night workers 
now accomplish within ten per cent of the 
volume of work turned out by the day 
workers. A few years ago the night force 
were rated as only sixty per cent as effi- 
cient as the day staff. The night workers 
used to be considered much less intelligent 
than day workers. Night forces were 
largely made up of men who could not 
qualify for day-time jobs. The great im- 
provement in night work is attributed to 
two causes: (1) The improvement in light- 
ing arrangement. Large factories are now 
So well lighted at night by artificial light 
that a man’s efficiency is not impaired. 
(2) Daytime amusements—movies, vaude- 
ville, baseball, automobiling, ete., have 
made the daylight hours so attractive to 
workers that they no longer offer objec- 
tions to night jobs, 


Don C. Seitz, in The Outlook for January 
26, 1927, started it this way: 

I should like to live at ease 

Somewhere in the Caribbees 

Where the waving palm trees grow 

And the cheery trade winds blow. 


Where the sunshine rules the sky 
And no gray clouds whistle by; 

Dream of youth and things that please, 
Somewhere in the Caribbees! 


Don Stephen, of Tucson, Arizona, contin- 
ued it this way: 

If you wish to live at ease 

Go not to the Caribbees. 

Come to Arizona high, 

Close up to the clear blue sky. 


Where the sun shines every day, 
Never goes a week away. 
Dream or work or golf or ride; 
Here at Tucson ever ’bide. 


Now comes the following from Flora Goss 
Willis, a native Vermonter, who dates her 
letter at Bon Air, Virginia: i 
Wherefore seek a life of ease 
In the West or Caribbees 
When Vermont calls from her hills, 
With delight the bosom fills? 


Greater joy in work is found 
Wringing treasure from the ground 
Than in dreaming ’neath the trees 
Even in the Caribbees. 


And the following from H. J. Y., who does 
not write from Helena, but from New York 
City: 

You may go to live in Tucson 

If the ties of life you’d loosen, 

But the sun shines always there 

With a blinding, smarting glare, 

While the wind with awful gust 

Fills the mouth and eyes with dust. 


Would you live in the best manner, 
Live in Helena, Montaner! 





With all this discussion concerning tab- 
loids, it might be well to recall the saying 
of an English Tory statesman of Lord 
Northcliffe. “Having made one paper for 
people who could not think,” he com- 
mented, “he made another for people who 
could not read.” 





From “Life:” 

Prominent banker (concluding his little 
chat with the ship-news reporters): “And 
as for the foreign-debt situation, I believe 
that Secretary Mellon has handled the 
matter in a masterly fashion. If you don’t 
agree with me, I should be glad to answer 
any questions you may have in mind.” 

Tabloid reporter: “Is it true that your 
wife is contemplating divorce?” 





“Rastus, your dog seems to be in pain.” 

“No, suh, he ain’t in pain—he’s just 
lazy.” 

“But surely he must be suffering, or he 
wouldn’t howl like that.” 

‘Jes’ plumb laziness, jes’ laziness; he’s 
sittin’ on a thistle.” 





Five words of five letters each are 
needed to complete the anagram sent in by 
Grace E, V. Emerson, of Newark, New 
York. Each word contains the same let- 
ters. Answer next week. 

Pray do not with bended head: 
Your are wasted on the dead. 
This sinner, who is lying low, 
fairly well for all you know. 
Let, mid the , one seed; 
’Tis all the marker that I need. 

















Answer to last week’s puzzle: “T.isten,” 
“inlets,” “silent,” “lets in,” “tinsel,” “let 
sin,” “lest in,” “is Lent,” “linest,” “enlist.” 


449 

















“THE MOST DREADFUL 
AND PERFECT PORTRAIT 
OF A MAN OF GOD 
SINCE RABELAIS 
PAINTED FRIAR 
JOHN.” 
—H. L. 
Mencken. 
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IN RELIGIOUS 
HYPOCRISY 
SINCE VOLTAIRE.” 
—W. E. Woodward, 

N. Y. Eve. Post. 
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383 Madison Avenue, New York 














Guess 
Again! 


The Bigger and Better 
Question Book 





By James Monahan 
and Tom Davin 


New Ideas—New Features 


combining all the best features of 
other Question Books, and including 


Gilbert and Sullivan 
Popular Superstitions 
Americana—Shakespeare 
First Bars of Famous Music 
and A Mother Goose Quiz 


$1.50 
DUFFIELD 


200 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


WANTED—CARTOONS 


THE OUTLOOK wishes to receive cartoons from its 

readers, clipped from their favorite newspaper. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together 
with the name and date of the newspaper from which it is 
taken pinned or pasted to its back. Cartoons should be 
mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each 
cartoon which we find available for reproduction. Some 
readers in the past have lost payment to which they were 
entitled because they have failed to give the information 
which we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge 
or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


THE EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street New York 





























